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ACADEMY JOKES AND SCRAPES. 

BY JAMES FBANBXDf FITTS. 


When I first came to Lewiston Academy 
(it is Uncle Jake’s story I am telling now, in 
his own words), I suppose a greener looking 
boy than I was never came from Sanders 
Settlement to the village. I was just turned 
eighteen; I was tall, thin, bony, and very 
awkward and ungraceful; I never knew 
what to do with my hands and feet when I 
came into company, and I was perfectly 
tongue-tied in society. But if any of yon 
imagine from this that I was anybody’s fool, 
you will have made a bad mistake. Although 
bom and brought up, almost to manhood, on 
a farm, and without any knowledge of the 
ways of the world, or the arts and graces of 
society, I had a pretty liberal share of com¬ 
mon sense and mother-wit, and a steady in¬ 
dependence and manly courage, that had 
borne me triumphantly through many a hard 
battle at the winter district school; so I was 
able to come to town, as an academy student, 
without any very serious fears of being 
u h^d ” to death by the wild fellows who at¬ 
tended there. 

I might have anticipated that my apparent 
greenness and good-nature would make me 


the butt of all the practical jokes of the 
school; and so it did. There were two 
classes of students at this institution, as I be¬ 
lieve there are at every place where young 
men go to be educated. There were, first, 
the hard-workers, fellows who had their own 
way to make in the world, who knew the 
value of a good education, and who came to 
school to get it by study and industry. I may 
say, without the least vanity, that I belonged 
to this class, and that I studied early and 
late, and quickly got for myself the reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the very best scholars in 
the academy. Then there were the other 
kind, (and they were in the majority, too), 
rich, reckless chaps from the neighboring 
cities, who came to the academy only because 
they were sent, and whose constant principle 
it was to get through the recitations of each 
day with just as little intellectual labor as 
possible, and whose motto was “ anything for 
sport.” I think they were rather an ungrate¬ 
ful set, for they never scrupled to make use 
of all the information which we studious ones 
would give them about the exercises, and 
then play off their practical jokes on us as 
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coolly as though we had not obliged them at 
all. They were the kind of fellows who de¬ 
lighted in “ ponies ” for Virgil, and “ key 3 ” 
for Pike, and they never scrupled at any 
trick or device to pull them through a recita¬ 
tion. The greater part of their time, by far, 
was spent in amusing themselves, and plot¬ 
ting tricks; and as most of them, and many 
of the sober set, roomed in the dormitories 
of the academy-building, they did not lack 
for opportunities to prosecute -their diver¬ 
sions. I should like to tell you, some .time, 
some of the maddest pranks of these scape¬ 
graces ; but just now my story concerns my¬ 
self quite as much as them. I mean to give 
you a short account of how they attempted 
to “ haze ” me, and how signally they failed. 

The room next to that occupied by myself 
and chum was inhabited by Smith, Keller 
and Perkins—three kindred spirits,and about 
as full of the Old Harry as they could safely 
hold. One night, shortly after my induction 
into the academy, as I was sitting by my 
table, poring over the mysteries of the cube 
root, Smith came bustling in and asked me 
to come into his room, right away. 

“ What for?” I asked. 

“ O, we’ve been discussing a question, and 
can’t agree on it, we want you to decide it.” 

“ Well, come in here, and I’ll do it,” I said, 
a trifle suspicious of the good faith of this 
proceeding. ^ 

u Nonsense, Harris, nonsense,” said Smith, 
With a show of indignation. “Come along; 
there’s nothing brewing, I promise you.” 

“ I expect you want to duck me with a pail 
of water over the door, as you did Crawley 
last night.” 

“ No we don’t—honor bright, we wont I’ll 
go in first Come, old fellow?” 

I went, with some reluctance, half-expect¬ 
ing a trap, but determined that if I was to be 
fooled in any way, I would not be the only 
fool in the company. We found Smith’s 
room crowded with students. Every seat, 
the bed, the window-places and the table 
were filled with sitters, and several were 
lounging against the wall and sitting or lying 
on the floor. I did not fail to discover that 
all present were of the scapegrace class, and 
1 made up my mind on the spot for mischief. 
No sooner was I over the threshold than 
Smith shut the door, turned the key, and 
placed it in his pocket. 

44 Sit down, Harris, sit down,” he said; and 
resolving to take the thing coolly, I took the 
chair he offered me, while he filled and lit his 


pipe. At the same moment I observed sev¬ 
eral engaged in the same acts, while sly 
nods and winks were passed by those near me. 

“ You see, Harris,” said Smith, standing up 
not two feet from me, and puffing tobacco- 
smoke right into my face, “ the question is 
about like this. It’s a problem in mathemat¬ 
ics, you know. Suppose a man by the name 
of Brown (puff, puff, puff), has thirteen chil¬ 
dren (puff), and owns a farm of ninety-five 
and sever.-tenths acres, which he wishes to 
divide (puff, puff) between his children, so as 
to give to each an equal share, and yet keep 
nine twenty-sevenths (puff) of the whole—” 

By this time my head was enveloped by an 
atmosphere of rank tobacco-smoke, so thick 
that I could hardly see Smith’s face as he 
rambled on with his jargon. If there was 
anything in the world which I hated more 
than any other thing, it was tobacco. I did 
not use it in any form, and the smoke always 
made me sick. My head was beginning to 
swim, and I got up and took a seat on the 
comer of the table. It was of no use. As 
many as a dozen were now steadily puffing 
their pipes, and Smith had not continued his 
nonsense two minutes longer when the air 
was blue with smoke, and I felt such a nau¬ 
sea that I staggered as I stood upright It 
was plain that these rascals intended to de¬ 
liberately smoke me sick, and then make me 
a victim of their deviltry in some shape. 

“ I guess that will do, Smith,” I said, getting 
to my feet “ Tobacco don’t agree with me, 
as you probably know, and there seems to be 
no sense at all in your problem. I’ll trouble 
you for that key.” 

A suppressed titter stirred the clouds of 
smoke, and Smith spoke up readily and pleas¬ 
antly in reply. 

“O no, Harris; we couldn’t think of ex¬ 
cusing you yet Don’t you remember some¬ 
thing about the benefits of fumigation, in the 
Hygiene the other day? We thought we’d 
give it the test of a practical illustration. 
Make you feel bad, does it? Well now that's 
too bad; but you ought to be willing to suffer 
some slight inconvenience to forward the 
cause of science. Sit down, Smith, and 
make yourself at home; you’ll presently feel 
as though you were at sea in a storm.” 

The great clouds of smoke rolled up thick 
and strong, and a chorus of laughter greeted 
Smith’s speech. 

“ Smoke him like a ham!” said one, 

tt Sure cure for greenness, to steep it in to¬ 
bacco,” suggested a second. 
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“He’s a practical genius,” remarked a 
third; “his head is in the clouds all the 
time!” And a fresh peal of laughter greeted 
the sally and the coughing which I set up 
as the abominable smoke penetrated my 
longs. 

I walked up to Smith, and said quietly: 

“Smith, I propose to leave this room. 
Girt: me that key.” 

“ Pshaw, my dear fellow, it’s impossible,” 
he replied, lying back and puffing with re¬ 
newed rigor. 

“ Now, then. Smith, Pli give you three 
warnings, and if the door isn’t opened you’ll 
be sorry. Once—open that door 1” 

“Ba-a-a!” said Smith, imitating the bleats 
ingof a lamb; and the crowd jqined in the 
noise, with roars of laughter. I was so nau¬ 
seated by this time that I almost fell to the 
floor; but I kept up my courage, determined 
as I was to see the thing bravely through. 

“Twice—open that door!” 

“ Sit down, Harris, and shut your mouth.” 

“ Three — times —open that door!” 

There was no other reply but fresh jeers 
and more smoke. I turned and walked qui¬ 
etly to the door, which was made with four 
panels, and stooping so as to place my shoul¬ 
der against the middle of one, and my knee 
against the middle of the one under it, I 
gave a rigorous shove and burst both of them 
through, tearing them entirely from the cas¬ 
ing. Then I stepped through the aperture, 
and returned to my room, leaving the party 
within to enjoy the unexpected turn of their 
sport as best they could. 

I expected to hear something more about 
it, and was not surprised when, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, I was summoned to the prin¬ 
cipal s room. Mr. Clear, the principal, was a 
Methodist minister as well as a teacher; a 
man of much austerity of manner, but kind 
and just at heart. 

“How’s this, Harris?” he began abruptly, 
when I entered. “The janitor reported 
Smith’s door broken down; and Smith, when 
I asked him how it happened, said you did it. 
Is that true P” 

I told him it was, but in addition gave him 
a truthful account of Smith’s little plan to 
smoke me out, and how it worked. When I 
had concluded, he merely remarked that I 
did not appear to be at all to blame in the 
matter, and dismissed me. 

The door was promptly repaired the same 
day; and a slip of paper with a few lines in 
Mr. Clear’s handwriting, which I found in 


the hall, where Smith mnst have dropped it, 
explained how it was done. It read some¬ 
thinglike this: 

“ Mr. Smith is admonished that he will- do 
well to amend his conduct generally within 
the walls of this building; and particularly, 
that he must have his dormitory-door re- 
paired by sunset, under pain of expulsion for 
neglect so to do.” 

Of course the result of this flrst attempt at 

hazing the Sanders Settlement greenhorn,” 
as they phrased it, was not Tery satisfactory 
to Smith and his party, but turned the laugh 
upon him, much to his chagrin, and greatly 
to the joy of the quiet and studious ones, 
many of whom he had made ridiculous by 
his capers. But he was far from quitting his 
persecutions; in fact, I think his defeat only 
stimulated him to fresh exertions, and I saw 
from his conduct, and that of his party, that 
I must be prepared for a fresh attempt on my 
peace and composure, at any time. 

AJout this time I purchased a new hat, 
and hung it in my room. That night, while 
I lay in bed, apparently asleep, my chum be¬ 
ing sound asleep and snoring, I saw Smith 
come stealthily in, the door being unlocked, 
take the hat, and go out I rose and followed 
him quietly, and saw him soak it thoroughly 
in a pail of water, hang it on the knob of my 
door, and go back to bed chuckling. I said 
nothing about it at the time, and never let 
Smith know that I had detected him; but the 
next day I reported the matter to Mr. Clear, 
and asked his advice. He heard me, and 
knitted his brows severely. 

“ Come with me, Harris,” he said. He was 
a man of but few words, but his actions were 
unmistakable. He took me down to the hat¬ 
ter’s and bought me the best hat in the shop 
—one that I should think cost double as 
much as the one I had lost—and told the 
shopman to send the bill to Smith. 

“ He’ll pay it, or leave the school,” remarked 
Mr. Clear; and from the fact that Smith did 
not leave the school, I. am quite certain that 
this sweet little joke cost him just six dol¬ 
lars. 

This little affair aggravated Smith and his 
friends still more, and their malevolence now 
took a new and more serious turn. Thinking 
to humble and subdue me, they put forw ar d 
a tall, bullying fellow, Dorris by name, to in¬ 
sult me and so bring me to grief! The 
they chose for this work was, I think, the 
only one in the school who would undertake 
it; a proud, insolent fellow, capable of almost 
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any meanness, and delighting in nothing so 
much as in showing his authority over weak¬ 
er people than himself. I quietly measured 
him with my eye, when he began his insults 
to me, and, although he was accustomed to 
brag of liis strength, I became satisfied that 
I could handle him. The first intimation 
that I had from him was a rude jostling as I 
was coming down the stairs; and this was 
followed by repeated annoyances of the same 
kind. 1 was not long in perceiving that if I 
was to maintain my manhood and my stand¬ 
ing at the academy, I must have a collision 
with this bully, which, in fact, I was not in¬ 
disposed to have, since my blood had been 
roused by the treatment I had received, and 
I really longed for a chance to show Smith 
and liis ring that I was physically equal to 
the best of them. I did not wish, however, 
to come to blows with their champion, with¬ 
out apprising my good friend, the principal, 
in advance, of the provocation I had received, 
in order that he might be prepared to exon¬ 
erate me. He heard the statement I made 
of Dorris’s repeated insults, and of his evi¬ 
dent determination to force the matter to a 
trial of strength, and then said: 

u Harris, you have my sympathies in these 
annoyances, for two reasons. Pirst, you are 
in the right, and are being badgered by these 
unruly spirits, solely for their own amuse¬ 
ment; and secondly, you are the representa¬ 
tive of the studious and well-behaved stu¬ 
dents against the idle and rowdyish. I atn 
greatly interested to see you prevail, as I be¬ 
lieve you will. Of course, I have noticed 
the insulting conduct of this fellow toward 
you, and, although I can’t take any cogni¬ 
zance of what is purely a personal insult, 
yet—” 

The good-hearted man stopped abruptly, 
as if fearful that his anlor was leading him 
past the bounds of sound Christian doctrine. 
He knitted his brows a moment, and stroked 
his hair, as he always did when deep in 
thought, and then said: 

“ Well, Harris, I don’t know of more than 
one thing you can do, if you want to stay 
here and pursue your studies. I’m a minister 
of the gospel, I know, and perhaps shouldn’t 
teach violence, and I preached only last Sab¬ 
bath at Gonnystown, on the duty of turning 
the other cheek when one is slapped; but 
blame me if I believe that that doctrine was 
meant for the protection of people who will 
slap you all day if you will bear it And I 
tell you plainly, my lad, that if Dorris or any 


other of those fellows insults you again, I 
shall be glad if you whip him till he begs!” 

I considered that pretty good doctrine 
pretty well expounded, and admirably suited 
to the present situation. I thanked Hr. 
Clear, took my hat and left the room; and on 
my way over to the boarding-house (for it 
was almost dinner time) overtook the whole 
crowd of “ downies ” as those were called who 
lodged in the academy, going over to the 
boarding-house. I looked back, and saw Hr. 
Clear standing by his window, watching us. 
Dorris was with the others, and as I mingled 
with some of my friends he staggered up 
against me with a rude shove, that sent me 
off the sidewalk into the snow. 

Hy gorgejose in an instant. 

“Dorris,” I said, stepping back on the 
walk, “ let that be the very last time you in¬ 
sult me. I will not bear another insult; not 
one. Remember, sir—that is the last!” 

I spoke in a low tone, but with determina¬ 
tion in my voice, and every boy stopped short 
to see what would follow. Smith and his 
party evidently considered my words as a 
challenge, and I saw several of them nod to 
him; but he did not need to be set on. He 
staggered up to me again with all his rude¬ 
ness, and again shouldered me off the walk. 

He was sorry for it the next minute. I 
was on him, like a panther, in an instant, 
with a force in my charge that landed him on 
his b.'ck in the middle of a great snow-drift, 
and before he could rise I was on him, with 
my knees pinningdown his arms as tight as 
though in a vice. Then I took a liberal 
handful of snow and rubbed his face and 
ears with it till they reddened again. Then 
I gave him two or three sound slaps, which 
drove the blood back, and made the bully pale 
again with fury; and then I rubbed in the 
snow again until he howled with rage and 
pain. He struggled and kicked desperately, 
but I had him safe and fast, and continued to 
administer punishment 

“ There,” said Smith, who was the centre 
of an astounded and disconcerted ring gath¬ 
ered about us; “there, now, let him up. 
That’s enough, I should think.” 

“ I should think not,” I retorted, with an 
emphasis that was not to be misunderstood. 
“ I set out in this business to make an ex¬ 
ample of the meanest of your crowd, and I 
think I’ll do it. He don’t get up from this 
snow-hank till he promises to cease his in¬ 
sults ; no, not if it takes a week to teach him 
to be decent.” 
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“You’re perfectly right, Jake,” said one of 
my friends. “We’ll see fair play; nobody 
shall touch you.” 

The speaker was Sam Latham, a quiet fel¬ 
low, who had suffered severely from Smith’s 
practical jokes, and who was highly delighted 
at the punishment of the bully. My bold as¬ 
sault bad inspired him and others like him; 
aud I saw, and Smith and his fellows also 
saw, with rueful countenances, that the 
peace men were all standing close around, 
with fire in their eyes, ready to maintain fair 
play, even with blows. 

“ Now, then, Dorris, will you be decent?” _ 

“ Let me up!” he whispered, unable to use 
his voice from rage. 

“Will you promise never to insult me again ?” 

“No,-you, of course I wont promise. 

Let me—” 

Slap came one hand on one side of his 
face, crack came the other on the other side; 
then his nose was vigorously pulled, and then 
about three quarts of snow were rubbed into 
his face and neck, till they appeared a beau¬ 
tiful crimson color. In the violence of his 
exertions he tore one hand out from my 
knee-hold, and grabbed for a pistol that I 
knew he carried in his breast-pocket, but I 
was too quick for him. The pistol was whiz¬ 
zing into the snow before he could touch it, 
and I cuffed his face up, down, and across, 
with a new zeal, and applied fresh handfuls 
of snow. 

“You’ll never get up till you promise to 
treat me and my friends as a gentleman 
shouldI said. 

He began to think so himself, I believe. 
He had already endured almost intolerable 
sufferings at my hands, to say nothing of 
the terrible humiliation I was visiting on 
him; and after a little more of this peculiar 
treatment his proud spirit broke down, and 
be sobbed : 

u Yes, I promise; now let me up.” 

I released him immediately, and he slunk 
back to the academy, not daring to face the 
crowd; and I presume that the sight of Mr. 
Clear at the window, smiling benignantly on 
the scene, did not tend to restore his compos¬ 
ure. My friends were loud and joyful in their 
praises and congratulations, while the Smith 
party looked decidedly bine, and kept very 
quiet during the balance of the day. As for 
Dorris, it finished his course at the academy. 
He left that same night, and never returned, 
und the affair put an end to all bullying and 
insults of the Smith party. 


And still, strange to say, these persistent 
mischief-makers were not satisfied to give up' 
their persecutions of me. They had miser¬ 
ably failed to make me ridiculous, and the 
failures fairly made them unhappy. I believe 
they held protracted meetings, in secret, over 
the discussion of the question, “how to rig 
Harris.” They were unanimous upon one 
thing, as I afterwards learned; they did not 
care to call my personal courage in question, 
or to court any further exhibition of my 
physical strength upon them. But after hav¬ 
ing tried so often and so vainly to make me 
a butt of ridicule, they were not prepared to 
abandon the field, and confess themselves 
beaten, without another effort. I knew they 
would make it, and was curious to know 
what shape it would take. Chance favored 
me in an unexpected manner, and enabled 
me to obtain a final victory over the Smith 
party, which passed me in peace through the 
remainder of my academic experience. 

My chum, Leonard, was a kind of an easy- 
going youth, who liked to keep friends with 
everybody. He had not taken sides with 
either party during the several disturbances, 
and I knew pretty well that, although I could 
not count very positively on his friendship 
in any new devikry that might he attempted 
against me, yet he would not take an active 
part against me. I ought also to explain, at 
this point, that I had been reared by parents 
of deep religions convictions, and that since 
coming to the academy I had not departed 
from the custom of reading three chapters in 
my Bible every night, and kneeling down and 
praying. Leonard had respected my devo¬ 
tions thus far, but the opportunity for an ex¬ 
cellent joke at my expense was too much for 
him, and he lent a negative help to my would- 
be tormentors in their new project. 

I discovered their intention by a lucky ac¬ 
cident, which made me master of their plans 
and enabled me to turn the tables triumph¬ 
antly upon them. It was after tea, and 
rather after candle-light one night, that I was 
coming up the broad stairs leading to the 
hallway from which my room opened, before 
any person in the room had seen me coming, 
that I heard an eager murmur of voices, and 
caught the sound of my own name, several 
times repeated. I stood fast and listened; 
and though I could not hear everything that 
was said, yet I caught enough to fully ap¬ 
prise me of the new mischief that was brew¬ 
ing for me. Smith and his party were col¬ 
lected in my room, receiving from Leonard 
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an account of my habits of devotion, and it 
was resolved that Smith should hide himself 
under the bed, and, at a favorable moment 
during my worship, should “ play the devil,” 
and u frighten me out of my wits,” as they 
expressed it 

I stole cautiously down stairs, strolled over 
to the boarding-house and back, went to the 
shed and cut an armful of wood for one 
night’s burning, and, as early bed-time ap¬ 
proached, I stacked the wood in my arms and 
went whistling np stairs to my room. Most 
of the rooms were lighted. Nobody was in 
mine but my chum, and he left in a moment, 
to give the conspirators a fair chance, as I 
suppose. I threw the wood into the box, sat 
down with my lamp, and opened my Bible. 
I looked at my watch; the time was nine 
o’clock. 

“Good early bedtime,” I soliloquized. “I 
think I’ll read my three chapters, as usual, 
say my prayers, and go to bed.” 

A very slight stir under the bed followed 
these words; so slight that it would never 
have attracted my attention had I not known 
that Master Smith was doubled up like a 
hoop under the low feather tick, on his hands 
and knees, on the dusty floor, waiting, in 
great physical discomfort, for a favorable op¬ 
portunity to assume the very appropriate 
role of “ playing the devil.” I was deter¬ 
mined to give him a good chance to wait, at 
all events. I opened the Bible, and began to 
read, in a loud voice. Presently the neigh¬ 
boring doors began to open and shut, and, 
without turning my head, I coul^tell that 
there was a large group of eager listeners be¬ 
hind the half-opened door of my room. I 
read very slowly and deliberately, and twenty 
minutes passed before I had finished the 
three chapters. Several uneasy movements 
under the bed, in the meantime, told me that 
the mock adversary was getting impatient. 

“Let me see,” said I, aloud and reflects 
Ively; “ to-morrow will be Saturday, when I 
shall go home for two days, and I shall be 
liable to omit this exercise. I’ll read three 
more now, for to-morrow, to he sure of not 
losing anything by my visit” 

And I went on, reading, slowly and loudly, 
three more chapters; and I will not pretend 
that my thoughts did not stray, with an in¬ 
ward chuckle of satisfaction, from the sacred 
page to the would-be joker under the bed, 
who was suffering from heat, cramp, dust and 
feathers, as he never had before. 

I looked at my watch when I finished 


these three; twenty minutes more had 
gone. 

“I think it would be well to read three 
more for SundayI said. “I shall go to 
church that day, and may possibly neglect 
that duty.” And I did read three more, and 
a round hour had elapsed before I finished 
them. Still poor Smith lay crouched like a 
hall under the bed, aching in every bone, as I 
well knew, and half-suffocated; and still the 
crowd stayed outside the door, waiting with 
ill-suppressed gapes and whispers of vexa¬ 
tion, for the denouement of this strange 
scene. 

“ Well, it’s only ten o’clock,” I soliloquized. 
“Monday I return to the academy; I shall 
have at least one recitation to make up, and 
that will probably leave no time for my de¬ 
votions. Yes, I’ll read three more for Mon¬ 
day, while I can.” 

I don’t believe anybody ever did drawl out 
three chapters as slowly as I did those. In¬ 
stead of twenty minutes, full thirty passed 
before I reached the last word, and then I 
closed the book. Smith probably took new 
heart at the sound; but his hopes were falla¬ 
cious; it was only done to raise his anticipa¬ 
tions, that they might be destroyed again. 

“ I declare,” I remarked, with cheerful em¬ 
phasis, “ I never felt more like reading the 
Scripture in all my life than I do now. I be¬ 
lieve I’ll read all night!” 

Poor Smith I This was indeed the last 
feather that broke the hack of the camel—or 
the devil, rather. The bed was raised up, by 
the straightening of his aching back, two or 
three feet, and a dolorous groan sounded 
through the room. 

“ It wont do, Smith,” I said, so loud that I 
could be easily heard by him and by every¬ 
body outside. “ You’ve got Old Nick enough 
in you when you act your own nature, but 
when you try to imitate your great ancestor, 
you make a miserable failure of it. Please 
understand that you haven’t frightened any¬ 
body; though you may burrow there all night 
if it suits you.” 

With that he crawled out on ail fours, look¬ 
ing about as foolish in the face as a man 
very well could, red and reeking with perspi¬ 
ration, his black clothes brown with dirt, hii 
hair full of feathers sticking out in all direc¬ 
tions, and his whole body, as well as all his 
limbs, so lame and cramped that he cculd 
scarcely stand upright I took him by th# 
collar and led him to the door; and, at the 
wofully funny appearance he presented, all 
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bis fellows outside shouted with irrepressible 
laughter. Mr. Clear, disturbed by the noises 
came into the hall with a severe face, to in¬ 
quire the meaning of it, but the sight of 
Smith, and the explanation which I gave 
him, were satisfactory, and he joined heartily 
in the laugh, while poor Smith, beaten, dis¬ 
tressed and mortified, slunk off to bed. 

This, as I have intimated, was the conclu¬ 
sion of my troubles at the academy. Smith 
bad the manliness to come to me, a few days 
afterward, when the edge of his mortification 
had worn ofij to acknowledge himself fairly 
beaten, and to ask me to accept his friendship 
for the future. I cherished no resentment, 
and heartily gave him my hand; and most of 
his friends pursued the same course. I think 
their subsequent standing and scholarship 
proved that they were themselves the greatest 
gainers from it. 

All this happened forty odd years since, and 
the academy boys of that time are scattered 


over the world far and wide. Once in a great 
while I meet one of them. The other day I 
met Smith, now conductor on a western rail¬ 
way, and he sat down and talked pleasantly 
with me about old times at school. 

“ But there’s one thing I’d like to know, 
Harris,” he said, clapping me hard on the 
knee. “ How, in the name of the person I 
represented that night, did you know I wus 
under that bedf I am sure nobody told, we 
were all pledged to secrecy, and after the 
ridiculous end of the affair every man stoutly 
denied telling. Did Leonard really betray 
us?” 

“ No; not at all,” I replied. 

“Then how did you know it?” 

“ I am a good guesser,” I said. And as 
that was all I would admit on the subject, I 
presume that Smith and the others, wher¬ 
ever they are, bother their brains yet, at 
times, over the problem of howl circum¬ 
vented them. 
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Mbs. Wayxe Williams had given one of 
her highly successful parties, to which, ac¬ 
cording to her usual custom , she had inrited 
her dear five hundred friends, or as many of 
them, at least, as she could crowd into her 
rooms. Fashionable and brilliant, however, 
as were all the members of this large company, 
we must pass over the majority for the few 
with whom we have to do. 

Half hidden in the voluminous drapery of 
a heavy curtain, Leigh Milburne stood listen¬ 
ing to a conversation which was evidently in 
a high degree disagreeable to him. It was 
carried on by two persons who stood with 
their backs towards him, quite unaware of 
his vicinity. 

“ There'll be one of the engagements of the 
season, I fancy,” said one, looking at a slender, 
dark-haired girl in another part of the room, 
over whom a tall, fair young man was 
bending. 

u Hathaway and Miss Roscoe ?” queried the 
other, following the glance of the first “ It 
looks like it just now, certainly, but I never 
thought of It in that way before.” 

“You might as well begin now, then, for, 
depend upon it, it will be a settled thing 
before long.” 

“ But " persisted the other, still doubtfully. 


I have surely heard a report of something 
'like an engagement or at least a -liking be¬ 
tween Miss Roscoe and Leigh Miiburne.” 

“Leigh Milburne!” repeated the first 
speaker, scornfully. “Yes, I dare say he is 
dangling about her, but he will have his labor 
for his pains. Do you imagine any one would 
look twice at him when she might have John 
Hathaway?” 

“ I shouldn’t, I know,” answered the other, 
with a laugh. “ He is particularly unpleasant 
to me; but ladies are mysterious. You never 
know what to expect of them.” 

“Nobody likes him,” said the first, senten- 
tiously. u He hasn’t a shadow of a chance 
against Hathaway.” 

With that the speakers moved on and were 
lost in the crowd. 

The subject of this rather unflattering dia¬ 
logue remained in his place of retirement, 
looking out with a face whose habitual pallor 
had yielded to no flush, only growing, if possi¬ 
ble, whiter yet. Anger, or indeed emotion of 
apy kind, always had this effect on him, in¬ 
tensifying his peculiarities. The colorless 
cheek grew more ashen; the cold blue eye 
colder; the thin lip took a more rigid line, 
and the usual repose of manner froze into an 
unnatural quiet. So it was, that, for some 
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time, he stood still within the recess, watch¬ 
ing Miss Roscoe and her companion. One 
could judge nothing from the impassive face, 
but in those few minutes he was weighing 
probabilities, and maturing a future course of 
action. This decided, he walked across the 
room and approached the subject of his 
thoughts. 

It did not need a close observer to perceive 
how the color deepened in Adeline Roscoe’s 
cheek as this man advanced towards her. 
Leigh Milbume was a close observer, and we 
may be sure that those blue eyes saw the 
blood mount consciously, and interpreted with 
unerring accuracy its minutest ebb and flow. 
But neither eyes, nor voice, nor manner be¬ 
trayed such a knowledge, as he addressed her. 

“Mis3 Roscoe, the next waltz is mine, I 
believe?” 

She hesitated a moment, and John Hatha¬ 
way answered for her. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Milbume, but I 
think the next waltz is mine. Surely. Addie, 

you remember promising it tome?” he added, 

taming to her. ’ 

Before she could reply, Leigh Milbume 
•poke again. 

“If Miss Roscoe does remember, I think 
she will admit that I have a prior claim.” 

His voice had not risen above the custom¬ 
ary society level, his manner was impassive 
as ever as he stood playing with her bouquet, 
which he had taken, his face bowed upon the 
fragrant blossoms in apparently exclusive en¬ 
joyment of their sweetness, but above them, 
two watchful blue eyes were fixed on her, 
whose covert scrutiny, felt rather than seen’ 
csnfused while it swayed her. 

“I—I don’t know—” she faltered, “I sup¬ 
pose it’s of no consequence, John ? To avoid 
any—difficulty—you wouldn’t mind taking 
the next, instead of this one ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered John, moved by 
her eager, appealing eyes. “ I yield my right 
ta your wish— to your wish, you understand, 
Addie,” he repeated, emphatically, with a 
glance at Leigh Milbume, of which that gen¬ 
tleman appeared sublimely unconscious, but 
which he nevertheless triumphantly felt. 

Thank you so much, John,” responded 
Miss Roscoe, looking up in his face with eyes 
that said much more than her words. With 
that she took the arm silently offered her, and 
moved away, leaving John Hathaway to re¬ 
flections that were not all pleasant. He had 
been too good-natured to resist Adeline’s im¬ 
ploring look, as he was too well-bred to enter¬ 


tain any idea of making a scene, but not the 
less did he find it rather hard to have his 
pleasure and convenience set aside thus un¬ 
ceremoniously by Leigh Milbume. For, 
however he might console himself with the 
thought that he had only yielded for Addie’s 
sake, he knew very well that the occasion had 
been a triumph for Milbum over one to whom 
he owed an ancient grudge. But this natu¬ 
rally mortifying conclusion sensible John put 
out of his mind, “for Addie’s sake,” only 
setting it down as one more proof of Leigh 
Milbume’s general disagreeableness, and re¬ 
solving to speak to Addie before it was too 
late. 

When he claimed his partner for the next 
dance, Leigh Milbume, as he resigned her, 
murmured in a tone intentionally audible to 
John’s ear: 

“After this, you must not waltz again to¬ 
night with any one but me. Will you give 
me your promise ?” 

And, with flushed cheek and drooping lids, 
she gave it. Then John took her away, 
greatly fearing, as he felt the tremble of the 
hand upon his arm, that his warning would 
come too late. 

Full of his subject, he entered on it at the 
very earliest opportunity. 

“Addie,” he began, “ we have known each 
other so long and well, that you seem almost 
like a sister whom I am bound to watch over 
and take care of. Will you think of that, and 
let me speak just as if I really stood in Walters 
place?” 

“Iam sure you have always been as kind 
as a brother to me, John,” she answered, 
warmly, “ and—and you may find any fault 
you choose—with me—” with a hesitation 
which did not escape his notice. 

“ I have not the slightest fault to find with 
you, Addie—how could I? but—” finding liis 
task decidedly a hard one, “ but—you know 
Mr. Milbume very well, don’t you?” forced 
into abruptness at last. 

“ Tes,” she answered quickly, looking up at 
him with eyes deepening with some unex¬ 
pressed emotion. 

“And—do you like him, Addie ?” 

“ Why are you asking me these questions ?” 
she broke forth impetuously; then, without 
waiting for an answer, she went on: “ You 
are prejudiced against poor Leigh, I know; 
everybody seems to be, but I do like him— 
very much—and I will not hear a word 
against him from any one.” 

.“ You need not fear any from me, since it 
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is too late,” replied Jolin, quietly and gravely, 
as lie witnessed tile suppressed excitement 
betrayed by her hot cheek and heaving bosom. 

There was a pause which weighed on both, 
before Adeline at length broke it by saying, 
hurriedly: 

“I am glad you spoke as you did, John, be¬ 
cause I have been wanting to tell you that 
Leigh and I are engaged.” 

She said this with a nervous quickness and 
without any pause, as if these were words 
whose utterance she had longed to get over 
and done with. Again there was a silence, 
and again it was broken by her. 

“Can’t you congratulate me?” she asked, 
with agayety that seemed hardly spontaneous. 

“I hope with all my heart that you may be 
happy, Addie,” John, so summoned, answered, 
earnestly but evasively. She felt with added 
keenness all that he did not say, and grew 
disquieted beneath his kindly-meant reserve. 

“John, wont you tell me why you dislike 
Leigh so much?” she pleaded, piteously, at 
length, as if forced to speak against her will. 

John Hathaway hesitated for a moment 
before making his decision. 

“Let us say no more about it, Addie,” he 
replied, kindly. “It is unwise, I think, to 
talk of what cannot possibly do any good. 
The only way is to make the best of the 
inevitable.” 

Had Hathaway repeated to himself the 
question which Adeline had asked of him, he 
would have found it somewhat difficult to re¬ 
turn a satisfactory answer. Why did he so 
dislike Leigh Hilbume? For reasons which 
were scarcely admissible as such, so vague 
and indefinite were they. His. habits were 
much ou a par with those of most young men, 
but there was a certain lack of humanity in 
him, which seemed to make the commonest 
action exceptional and individual. There 
was a deliberateness about his faults that had 
the effect of taking them out of the usual 
category of the failings of youth, and thrusting 
them forth as sins that had been planned and 
executed in cold blood. 

It is hardly to be expected that such a 
character should be a favorite, and indeed 
Leigh Milbume was generally unpopular. 
But with John Hathaway there was a deeper 
feeling yet From boyhood there had been 
an instinctive antagonism between the two. 
John’s presence seemed to call out and in¬ 
tensify the worst points in the nature of Leigh 
Milbume, who was ready to do or say any¬ 
thing which he conceived to be repugnant to 


the other, and in whose eyes the merest trifle 
rose to importance if it presented any oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining an advantage over his 
enemy. On John’s side there was no love 
lost Besides that latent antipathy which 
dislike is almost sure to cause, his ideas and 
principles were opposed to those of Milbume, 
which, so far as he could judge, he sincerely 
believed to be radically bad. But on John's 
open, kind and honest nature, the effect of 
such a belief was not to make him relish any 
triumph over the man whom he did not like, 
not simply to cause a.wish to be out of his 
uncongenial society. 

Altogether, John was heartily sorry for 
Addie, who was the sister of his most intimate 
friend, and whom he had known and loved all 
his life. This contemplated marriage was a 
bitter fact for him to accept, particularly with 
the added reflection with which he was con¬ 
tinually torturing himself, that, had he exer¬ 
cised more care over her welfare, he might 
have prevented it. That possibility had now 
passed, and, as he himself had said, the only 
way was to make the best of the inevitable. 
But very strongly did he resolve to keep a 
constant watch on the future. To him alone 
had the secret of the engagement been at 
present confided, and he rejoiced that he at 
least would be able to be her guardian, should 
she ever require one. 

As the weeks passed on, Leigh Milbume 
began to find even this unacknowledged bond 
wearisome to him. To a nature constituted 
like his, the mere fact that a promise rested 
on him was reason sufficient for breaking 
away from it into the untrammelled freedom, 
without law or limit, which suited him best. 
He was impatient of the slightest control. 
For Adeline Boscoe he really cared compara¬ 
tively little. It was simply that he liked her 
better than any other girl whom he had seen. 
That which had magnified into importance 
this flirtation—for such indeed it had been on 
his side—was the fancy of John Hathaway’s 
rivalry. From the moment when he discover¬ 
ed that John’s intimacy was not that of love, 
but of friendship of long standing, he began 
to feel his intended marriage an error, and to 
wish to escape from it. And a strong wish 
generally finds own accomplishment 

One evening John Hathaway, who was al¬ 
most like a son of the house in the Boscoe 
mansion, in his search for his friend Walter, 
opened the door of the little parlor—half 
boudoir half music-room—in which Adeline 
was often found with her piano and harp. 
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This time her hack Was towards him, and, in 
his haste, just perceiving her presence by the 
sweep of her robe on the carpet, he had ad¬ 
dressed her before he saw that her head was 
bowed on her hands, and her whole frame 
Shaking convulsively. 

“ Why, Addie, what Is the matter ? are you 
ill?” he cried, anxiously, advancing to her 
side. There was no answer, and he repeated 
his inquiry. Then, as if with effort, she 
raised her face, and he saw that it was tear- 
stained, and that her eyes were full of tears. 
“Addie, dear,” he said, tenderly, kneeling by 
her so as to bring his face ou a level with 
hers, “ what is this ? I must know.” 

“ Don’t ask me, John,” she answered, draw¬ 
ing her breath hard in the effort to speak 
steadily. “ If you have any kindness for me. 
ask me no questions.” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking. Then 
he said, abruptly: 

“ Only one thing. Has it anything to do 
with Leigh Milburne?” 

Her face crimsoned suddenly; she turned 
her bead aside, but did not speak. John drew 
up a chair, and, sitting close beside her, began 
to speak, tenderly, but very gravely: 

“ God knows I have feared something like 
this for you, Addie! So long as speaking was 
useless, I have kept silence, but it would be a 
sin to do so now. Addie, will you tell me 
what he has done—or shall I go to him ?” 

“Neither,” she cried, quickly; then, sore 
with her suffering, exclaimed, sharply, “why 
will you not leave me alone?” 

“Because I know that no small thing could 
have moved you so—and because I know what 
Leigh Milburne is,” he added, between his set 
teeth. “Addie, if I seem to intrude rudely on 
you, it i3 only my anxiety for my dear little 
sister—” 

“ Forgive me, 5 } she said, softening instantly. 
“I did not know what I was saying, for the 
suffering—O John, it is hard to bear I” 

And again her face fell on her bands, while 
the suppressed sobs wrenched her slender 
throat with a terrible violence. As John 
Hathaway sat there, powerless, and witnessed 
her pain, I think he could almost have seen 
Leigh Milburne put through any form of 
torture without one throb of relenting. 

“Addie,” he said, presently, with something 
like a quiver in his own voice, “ it almost kills 
me to see you suffer so and not be able to help 
you. Perhaps X could do something, if you 
would confide in me, but I will not urge you 
any more if you will promise to tell Walter. 


He, at least, bas a brothers right to know.” 

“ No, no,” cried Adeline, in excitement, as 
soon as she could speak. “ Walter must never 
know—never! He would do something ter¬ 
rible—he is so rash—and it would kill me.” 

“Tell me, then,” persisted John, through all 
his trouble and perplexity seeing only one 
course clear before him, “ and I give you my 
word of honor that no other human being, not 
even Walter, shall ever hear it from me. Dear 
Addie, I hate to vex you so, hut you do not 
realize how important it is that one of us 
should know it.” 

Adeline lifted her head again, and leaned it 
back wearily against her chair. 

“ There is not much to tell,” she said, with 
a sort of bitter scorn of her own emotion 
which told how deeply her heart must have 
been wounded, “ only that my engagement of 
marriage is over forever I” 

“ But Walter must learn that some time?” 

“Yes, hut I shall only say that I broke it 
off—which is true enough, only—he—he left 
me no choice,” she added, with a dumb sob 
under her breath which went to John’s heart, 
for the moment taking from him the power 
of speech. 

It was she who broke the following silence. 
Bising from her chair and standing erect, her 
eyes looking out with the feverish brilliancy 
of tears from the face that weeping had paled 
not flushed, she spoke in steady, even tones, 
the latent pride underlying the girlish softness 
of her nature, at last asserting itself in this 
crisis: 

“I have told you what you wished to know* 
John, and now I have a request to make of 
you; that this may never again be mentioned 
between us. I do not wish to recall what has 
gone by forever; I would forget that it ever 
has been—forget his very name, if I could. 
By-and-by, when eveiy one knows, I suppose 
there will be enough to keep it in my mind 
with their wonderings and gossip; but the 
ones who leave me in peace, I shall think my 
only true friends. I believe I should grow to 
hate a person who continually reminded me 
of this—and I don’t want to hate you, dear, 
good John!” 

In spite of pride and resolution, her voice 
trembled a little as she said this last, and she 
left the room at once, as if not daring to trust 
herself to speak another word. So unlike the 
sportive, half-childish girl whom he bad 
known, was the dignity and lofty strength of 
her suddenly-matured womanhood, that John 
had bowed his head before her in silence, 
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without an attempt at remonstrance or 
consolation. 

It was well that John had given his word 
hi no wise to betray the confidence which 
Adeline Roscoe had granted him; for, when 
he next saw Leigh Milburne, the blood fairly 
boiled in his veins, and it needed all the 
restraint of his honor to prevent some out¬ 
ward demonstration, of not too gentle a sort, 
of his feelings. As it was, he contented him¬ 
self perforce, with a single mute look, straight 
into his eyes, of such unutterable contempt 
as might be supposed capable of stinging into 
shame any nature not wholly lost to self- 
respect. Then, without a word of reply to 
his salutation, he turned away. 

As for Leigh Milbume himself, he was not 
particularly easy in mind. With all his dis¬ 
regard of ordinary principle, he had a curions 
desire for the respect—or its semblance, at 
least—of those whose feelings he outraged. 
That John Hathaway should openly manifest 
his scornful condemnation of Milbume’s con¬ 
duct was something for which the latter was 
quite unprepared. Strange as it may seem, 
that silent contempt he could have borne 
better from one whom he liked, than from 
one whom he hated, and, while detesting 
John far more than when there was an aj>- 
pearance of civility between them, he was 
conscious, at the same time, of an added wish 
for his good opinion. On the whole, affairs 
had not turned out quite in accordance with 
his expectations, and he concluded that it 
might conduce to his comfort to put distance 
between himself and the other actors in the 
scene. So, bidding “his native land good¬ 
night,” he joined himself to £he company of 
the travel—bound on board one of the Euro¬ 
pean steamers. 

The better part of a year had passe J since 
that time, and all the while no allusion had 
been made between John Hathaway and 
Adeline Roscoe to the subject which she had 
once so strictly forbidden. It was not for 
lack of opportunity, however, for John was in 
her company more than ever, always ready 
with some little scheme to interest or am use 
her. Nor was it that the recollection had 
passed from the mind of either. Often and 
often, had they spoken the thought that lay 
deepest of all, the words would have brought 
hack the pain and the sorrow of that vanished 
day. But, if they did not forget, they seemed 
to do so; on that subject the lips of both 
were closed. 1 

But one day, as they were riding out to¬ 


gether, John broke a long silence by asking 
abruptly: 

“Addie, do you know that Leigh Milbume 
is coming back in a few weeks 7* 

Her face flushed a little, but she answered, 
quietly, “Yes.” 

John gave the reins an impatient shake, 
and again there was a silence. Presently he 
asked, “ Have you ever seen him since?” 

He did not say since when, nor did she 
ask. There was no need. That scene was 
too clearly branded on the memory of each to 
leave a shade of doubt. She only answered 
“No,” in the same undemonstrative way. 

Such a manner gave John ho clue to her 
feelings, and forced him to persist, even at the 
risk of wounding her. 

“But you will see him when he returns?” 
he said. “ Here in New York you must meet, 
of course. Have you ever thought, Addle, of 
how you will meet?” 

The chord was touched at length. She 
turned her head aside, but tears that would 
not be restrained trembled on her lashes, and 
fell slowly. John could remember the time 
when every one of her tears seemed to bum 
into his heart with a sensation almost of 
physical agony; but now the sight did not 
soften him. He spoke more harshly than he 
had ever before spoken to her, or, indeed, to 
any woman. 

“.Addle,” he said, “can you grieve still for 
such a—” 

He checked himself, apparently jnst on the 
verge of some outburst such as lie rarely 
indulged in, and awaited her reply. She 
answered quite calmly, though the tears yet 
stood in her eyes. 

“ Not for him, hut for myself; for the love 
and trust I threw away, and the unquestion¬ 
ing happiness I never can have again. 1 
made a great mistake, Jehn, and I must 
suffer for it” 

With the last words, her voice trembled so 
as to be almost inaudible. Presently John 
said, but this time very softly: 

“I hope that the suffering, which came 
through no fault of yours, is over for yon 
now. Why should not that first happiness 
come back? unless—you love him still?” 

He looked at her searchingly, but she said 
nothing. 

“What else could prevent?” he went on. 

Still she did not speak nor look at him, but 
beneath his gaze a deepening flash began to 
displace the paleness of her tears. For some 
moments he did not remove his eyes from her 
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face, and when he turned away and spoke, It 
was in a toiee not perfectly under his control. 

“You told toe once, Addie,” he said, “ never 
to allude to this subject, or you might leam 
. to hate me. All this time, until now, 1 have 
scrupulously obeyed your wish; to-day, X 
have disregarded it, because—because I 
think I could bear anything better than 
indifference.” 

She did not speak; indeed, she seemed 
hardly capable of speech in the increasing 
agitation which showed itself in her quick 
and unequal breathing. 

There shall be no room for misunder¬ 
standing,” said John, after waiting in vain for 
an answer. “I love you, Addie. Will you 
come to me, and let me give you back the 
happiness that you think is lost forever? Tell 
me that you will come, Addie!” 

She answered, at length, in a low voice, still 
keeping her face averted. 

-“It is too unequal—I have no right to such 
an advantage. Keep your heart, John, for 
some more fortunate woman, who can make 
you the return you deserve, instead of wasting 
it on such an one as I am—slighted and 
forsaken—” 

“Addie, hush I I will not hear such words, 
even from you,” interrupted John, almost 
angrily; adding, the next moment, tenderly, 
“Darling, what does it matter to any one, if 
I am satisfied? Satisfied! what a word for 
such happiness as mine would be! I ask 

only one question, Do yon still regret that_ 

that man? do you care for him, Addie?” 

As he finished his anxious appeal, he looked 
imploringly towards her. She did not keep 
him long in suspense. Turning her face full 
upon him, a soft, glad smile in her eyes and 
about her iips, she said, simply: 

“I love only you, John. I think I have 
loved yoa ever since I can remember.” 


her name. As he watched her, the interest 
which, in the old time, had been wont to 
draw him to her side, revived, and he began 
to wonder If he had not been too hasty in 
undoing the bond that held her to him then. 

Adeline Boscoe had always had a charm 
for this man such as no other woman pos¬ 
sessed ; as much as he could love any one he 
had probably loved her. Looking at her now, 
the old feeling awoke, the old desire to fasci¬ 
nate her into unconsciousness of anything 
save himself came back, and, under these 
influences, he did a thing which a bolder 
man even than he might, in his sane mind, 
hesitate to do; he deliberately advanced and 
addressed her, offering his hand. 

In spite of pride and self-command, a flood 
of crimson rushed over Adeline’s face at this 
• action, for which she was so totally unpre¬ 
pared. This blush strengthened Milbnme’s 
hopra; he did not appear to notice that she 
had ignored his extended hand, but began to 
talk with just the old tone and manner, trying 
to bring back the former terms of intimacy. 
For a moment Adeline hesitated, then, seem¬ 
ing to come to some understanding with her- 
selfj she took her place in the conversation 
naturally and easily. There was no constraint 
in her manner; she put no barrier of coldness 
or reserve between them, and yet Leigh Mil- 
hume could not rid himself of an uneasy 
perception that a more insurmountable bar¬ 
rier than either of these prevented his near 
approach. He wished that she would not 
smile and speak so naturally; that her eye 
would not.meet his so frankly; that there 
was more hesitation, more consciousness 
about her. The iciest dignity, the bitterest 
anger, would have been far preferable to this 
unaffected self-possession, which resisted, al- 
- most as if ignorant of any attack, his most 
subtle efforts to conquer it. 


IThen Leigh Miibume returned to New 
'York, of necessity he encountered Adeline 
Itoscoe, whose social circle was the Bame as 
ms own. To this meeting he had frequently 
ooked forward with more of curiosity, not to 
nse a stronger word, than he would willingly 
have admitted, even to himself. How she 
■would look, what she would say and do, were 
questions which he had put to himself twenty 
times, and answered in at least as many dif¬ 
ferent ways. Now, looking at her after an 
absence of nearly a year, he beheld a woman 
more graceful, attractive and beautiful, by 
tar, than the girl whom he remembered by 


Finally, desperate from repeated failure, he 
determined on some direct allusion to their 
former relations. If he risked all and lost, he 
could hardly be worse off, he thought, than 
in this state of uncertainty, where success 
could be only negative. His power over her 
might be dead, or it might be simply latent. 
If it could be revived, all would go well; but 
this could be done in no other way than by 
transporting her, as it were, back into the 
old time, and surrounding her with the 
warmth and tenderness of the old love, until 
she forgot that it had ever been taken away. 

“Adeline,” he said, lowering his voice, and, 
for the first time, venturing to use that name. 
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“ during my absence there was but one want 
which I could not supply as readily there as 
here—nothing could give me back the old 
associations. Another country could satisfy 
my taste and my intellect, but not my heart 
“Ahhe continued, as if thinking aloud, “I 
can comprehend the sickness of despair with 
which a lost spirit might remember the 
heaven it had forfeited!” 

He sighed and raised his eyes to hers, bat 
hers were cast down, and she did not speak. 
Encouraged by this, his next words were 
more direct 

“Adeline,” he said, again,. “ I have heard it 
said that a madman’s fury will turn especially 
against the one whom he loves most In just 
such a fit of mental blindness, my insanity 
threw away all that I hold dearest, my happi¬ 
ness in this world and my hope in the next 
Do you understand me?” 

But she stood before him speechless, her 
gaze still bent downward. 

“We were not always the strangers that we 
seem to-night,” he said. “ Once—once—” 

W ith that he would have taken her hand, 
but she drew it hack, and, for the first time 
for some minutes, looked unwaveringly in 
his face. 

“ Mr. Milburne,” she said, “you use a lan¬ 
guage which I cannot comprehend. I am no 
adept in this mysterious half-speech.” 

“Siuce you allow me, then, I will speak 
plainly—•” 

“Or—not-at all,” she interposed. “What 
if we change the subject altogether?” 

“Not till I have spoken,” he said, quickly, 
seeing iu her avoidance of the question only 
a fear of the test to which she would be sub¬ 
jected. “After that, do as you will with me— 
my.fate will be settled. Adeline, have you 
quite forgotten the old love, the promise that 
you gave me once?” 

“ I have forgotten neither my promise nor 
my release from it,” answered Adeline, stead¬ 
ily. Have you forgotten the last, Mr. Milburne, 
that you are so ready to' recall it?” 

Still he misinterpreted her cold calmness 
as wounded pride, and was neither abashed 
nor discouraged. 

“I cannot forget my own madness,” he 
said, despondently; •“ but, Adeline, can noth¬ 
ing make it possible for you to forgive ? You 
loved me once—■” 

“Did I ever love you?” repeated Adeline, 
almost unconscious of his presence in the en¬ 


grossment of her own thoughts. Was it really 
I, or another?” 

“Yes,” he reiterated, jealous of her self- 
absorption, “you loved me once, not so long 
ago. Why not think of the change from that 
time to this as a dream, and let all be the 
same as it was then? I know my life has 
held little that was real or pleasant since.” 

“ No, Leigh,” she replied, in spite of all that 
had gone, half-pitying him for the earnestness 
that had come too late for anything save 
disappointment, “all cannot be the same, 
because, even though nothing else may have 
changed, I have changed. I look back on 
myself of a year ago as on a different person, 
and I see what it was that she loved in you, 
and I know that I could never love it, even if 
I wished to. And now—” 

“Now?” he repeated, as she hesitated, 

“Now I should never wish to, for my heart 
and my wish go together,” she said, in a low 
voice, a soft color overspreading her cheek as 
she met the eyes of John Hathaway, who had 
just entered the room, and was advancing 
towards her in happy unconsciousness of the 
pres -nee of Leigh Milburne. 

Adeline Roscoe had sought no revenge and 
desired none; but hail her glance, her tone 
and words, been premeditated to that end, 
they could not have cut more deeply into the 
soul of the man beside ber. Defeated iu 
everything, love, pride and revenge, with 
white cheek and lip, he shrank away from 
the approach of the man, whom, out of all the 
world, he had detested, and whom he now 
hated with a tenfold hatred for gaining all 
that he himself bad lost 

His punishment was just, no doubt; he 
deserved to suffer. But, granting so much, 
was ever any misery lightened by a recogni¬ 
tion of it3 righteousness ? I think his bitterest 
enemy might have afforded to pity him that 
night. 

John Hathaway never knew the substance 
of that interview. Adeline loved Leigh Mi. 
bume no longer; as she had told him, her 
heart was given to John, and given faithfully, 
without the shadow of reserve. But she had 
loved this man once, and, in this memory, she 
kept his secret; besides, it was not her way 
to talk of such things. To her, that evening’s 
scene had given neither triumph nor pleasure, 
but a pitying sadness for the hopeless passion 
that was real too late. So she kept his secret, 
and he passed out of her peaceful, happy life. 
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AGATHA’S WISH. 

BY ACTO^ WABB. 


Thebe are some women who seem horn to 
Taste themselves. Their loves and their hates 
are excessive. What they do, they do with 
their might, and they stake their whole npon 
« single card. Impracticable, unmanageable, 
adorable creatures they are. 

Agatha Ware was one of these. A head¬ 
lining, enthusiastic girl, who would have been 
tyrannical, but that she was too tender-heart¬ 
ed. One would scarcely expect such a girl to 
be tame in love. 

Agatha was what may be called a pretty 
girl, with an English freshness and plump¬ 
ness, not very tall, but well-developed. The 
hair and eyes were of the same color—a very 
warm brown. Indeed, the hair had been red 
in early childhood, and had darkened with 
years. The features were regular, expressive, 
not too small, and there was something noble 
in the profile of head and face. Agatha would 
doubtless grow to be a very handsome woman. 
M present, in her eighteenth year, she is just 
what Mr. James Atherton called her— w a 
charming girl.” 

Kow to be called charming by Mr. James 
Athertcnwas no small honor to any young 
lady in the town of Lynn, and to Agatha it 
was more than honor, it was rapture. "What 
visions danced before her mind! What daz¬ 
zling possibilities loomed on the horizon of 
events! That the gentleman was rich, and of 
Wgh position, she did not care, except that 
she would gladly see all bounties showered 
npon him. But he was her hero. The melo¬ 
dy of his voice, his talents, the light of his 
lustrous dark eyes, the stately grace of his 
form, the slow smile that came and went on 
his beautiful mouth—all were so many chains 
to bind her. And it was not alone in Agatha 
Ware’s imagination that Mr. Atherton’s he- 
r ':c qualities existed. He was really noble. 

But do not think that the girl openly ex¬ 
pressed her admiration for him. She was too 
sensitive and too impassioned for that. In¬ 
deed, it was the impression among her voting 
friends that Agatha rather undervalued this 
idol. There is a natural finesse with which 
innocent and unpractised creatures veil their 
Secrets, which is quite equal to the highest 
*irt. It is this which makes the bird flutter¬ 
ed scream around the place where her nest 


is not, till your attention is distracted; then she 
will steal, trembling, into the nook where it 
lies hidden. So Agatha’s little airs of indiffer¬ 
ence, which were not too suspiciously indif¬ 
ferent, her half praise, her cool assents, her 
eager turnings to some other subject of appa¬ 
rently greater interest—all these misled her 
associates. They did not guess with what a 
flutter of the heart she heard his name; they 
never dreamed that his image was always be¬ 
fore her, and that he was the end and motive 
of her every act. They could not know that 
the thought of him was the last in her heart at 
night, and stole in to awaken her in the 
morning. Not one of them was quick enough 
to see that she never changed the subject 
while they were relating anything concerning 
hitn, but only when they turned from his 
words, looks or acts, to their own vapid com¬ 
ments thereon. 

There could have been no greater misfor¬ 
tune happen to the girl, than to be so enslav¬ 
ed. Had he loved and married her then, her 
love, satisfied, might have become moderate 
and healthy; hut, suppressed and denied, like 
a stream that is dammed, it overflowed her. 

Mr. Atherton was the principal lawyer in 
Lynn, and sufficiently absorbed in his profes¬ 
sion to be somewhat unaware of the flutters 
which his name excited. He was, moreover, 
interested in politics, that most absorbing of 
pursuits, and had begun to taste the tantaliz¬ 
ing sweets of success. Besides these, there 
was yet a.third reason for any blindness he 
might have shown—a reason which we need 
not yet name. And so the incense of a pure 
and loving heart curled up before him un¬ 
heeded, for two years, at the end of which 
time Agatha Ware was twenty years ofd. 

These years had worn her somewhat Keen 
pangs of pain, fleeting thrills of delight, long 
seasons of doubt and suspense, dark hours of 
despair, when her life seemed dead within 
her—these had not conduced to a healthy 
growth, either mental or physical. But she 
was still the charming girl whom Mr. Ather¬ 
ton had seen smiling and blushing when he 
looked at her. He liked to have pretty girls 
drop their eyes, and blush that way, when he 
looked at them. It was a tribute to his supe¬ 
riority. That it indicated any dangerous de- 
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gree of power ho might have over them, never 
entered his mind. He was the least vain of 
men, and had a vague notion that no woman 
was ever won, except after suitable wooing. 
He did not reflect that beauty, talents and 
nobleness woo, with or without the will of 
their possessor. 

Mr. Atherton had been a member of the 
State Senate, on the last winter, and returned 
in the spring to Lynn, enveloped with a new 
halo of honor. It was not yet too warm 
weather for parties, and many had put off 
their entertainments till they could be graced 
with his presence. His arrival was the signal 
for a course of gayeties such as Lynn had sel¬ 
dom witnessed. 

Evening parties, crowded or select, accord¬ 
ing to the entertainer, riding parties, when 
there were days unusually fine, amateur con¬ 
certs, in which the first young ladies in town 
did not scorn to enchant the lower order with 
their dulcet strains, provided the lower orders 
would not ask for reserved seats—these, and 
more, were the order of day and night, and in 
each Mr. James Atherton was the “star of 
the goodlio companie.” 

Among the many candidates for his atten¬ 
tions, the gentleman was very attentive to 
Agatha, who, indeed, was altogether too retir¬ 
ing to be called a candidate. He found some¬ 
thing touching in her face, some pathos con¬ 
cealed under her smiles, some tone of sadness 
in the low, soft voice. Some of the timidity, 
he faintly remembered her to have possessed, 
was gone, and in its place was earnestness. 
There was even a flash of passion perceptible. 

“She is not so happy as she was,” he 
thought; then forgot all about it, having other 
things on his mind. 

Besides, there was Miss Leonore Cluny, who 
actually must be attended to. Miss Cluny 
was the third reason to which we referred 
iome time back, arid a very good reason she 
was for any man to forget other women. A 
handsome girl, with a good form, and a face 
iu which was an expression of mingled haugh¬ 
tiness and sweetness; one who had lived on 
the sunny side of life, and ripened like a 
peach; not bold, but with the natural ease 
of a beauty and an heiress. 

• But how cruel women can be—even women 
who are not heartless r . The soft blue eyes of 
this accomplished lady hail read what to all 
other eyes was hidden. She knew why the 
oorners of Agatha's sweet mouth dropped, 
and why there came sometimes into the eyes 
a look that was almost wild. She knew why 


the smile broke off so suddenly, sometimes. 
And she well knew why the eyes of Agatha 
Ware so often rested on her with that look of 
painful earnestness. 

It had long been expected, in the Cluny 
family, that Leonore would some time be Mrs. 
Atherton, and they had not taken too great 
pains to conceal their thought. The very 
manner in which they denied that there was 
any engagement, showed they did not think 
it unlikely there might be, some day. 

Miss Cluny would never have owned it to 
another—she scarce owned it to herself; but 
sbe was afraid of that girl, with tlie loose, rich 
waves of auburn hair, and the tender, shrink¬ 
ing ways. She could not have answered for 
consequences, if Mr. Atherton should know 
what she knew. So she kept her eyes open 
on the two, and resolved to arouse the slum¬ 
bering pride of her rival, with a sting such as 
no woman could bear unmoved. 

When May-day came, there was a gay party 
to Cluny’s Woods, for May-flowers. Almost 
everything in Lynn was Cluny. There was 
Cluny Hall, Cluny Green, Cluny Street, and 
Cluny Bank, each dominating a ^kr dts kind. 
And Cluny Woods was a beautiM^tyetch of 
old growth, which the axe seldifcgroe&icrated, 
and then only that the place mfglit not be¬ 
come inaccessible by its own luxuriance. 
Such winding paths as were there, whepq the 
moss and the fine silken grass tried to see 
which should be greenest and softest! Such 
overhanging pine trees, layer on layer of som¬ 
bre greenness, and fine aromatic odor! Such 
feathery, sylph-like birches, leading against 
these pines, like nymphs against disguised 
gods! Such fair and stately trees^.of all names, 
growing in sweet and lofty communion, while 
the flowers embroidered the ground at their 
feet! Such brooks, of all tempers—wild little 
babbling things, that were all noise and pre¬ 
cious little water—silky shallows, that spread 
out like table diamonds, flowing evenly over 
grass and moss, with scarce a stone to gossip 
about—deeper streams, where the beautiful 
trout lingered, and that made miniature tor¬ 
rents in spring—every fair shape of water! 
And then the flowers! Flora seemed to have 
chosen Cluny Wood for her especial nursery, 
for there was every wood-flower, iu its perfec¬ 
tion. In the shadows of streams, burned the 
cardinals at their season; the wind-flower 
hung its frail petals, like the dream of a flower, 
rather than its substance; dandelions starred 
all the green with their discs of snowy gold; 
large violets sat on their long, translucent 
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stems, looking as though at a warm sunbearu 
they'might melt and run down in a drop of 
purple wine. But of all the flowers, nothing 
could exceed the May-flowers of Cluny Wood, 
and every spring troops made pilgrimages 
there, in search of them. 

This spring of which we speak was unusu¬ 
ally early, and May-day was like a truant from 
June, Our May-party did not start till noon f 
waiting till the sun should have wanned the 
air, and dried the paths. Then they started, 
isd walked through and out of the town. 

By some means, Mr. Atherton, though 
principally attentive to Miss Cluny, walked for 
some rods beside Agatha. Her heart gave a 
leap as she perceived, without looking at him, 
and she could not answer his pleasant com¬ 
monplace about the weather and the occasion. 
He thought she had not heard him, and spoke 
again. 

She looked up, with one of those flashes of 
feeling which sometimes made him wonder. 

u I wi»h it might always be spring, and ?d- 
ways May,” she said, in a voice whose tremu¬ 
lous earnestness overflowed the meaning of 
her words. 

11 But then the fruits,” he suggested; u what 
aboihd no ‘ho without, them'?” 

w O, eat last year sshe answered, laughing, 
and gathering courage with the sound of her 
*wn voice. 

* But we naturally want things in their sea¬ 
son,” he persisted, in order to make her talk, 
“and it would be hard to satisfy our eyes only 
in the present, and but derive our real sus¬ 
tenance from th fl past.” 

She caught up the meaning, and dropped 
the form of theit- talk. 

* Some have no choice,” she said, in a low, 
impassioned tone, looking away from him. 
“Some would perish, but for the remembered 
•weetness sometliing that is past There 
is many a life, whose sole nutriment is drawn 
from su&e trifle it cherishes out of a summer 
which wiVi never come back.” 

lie looked at her in astonishment and trou¬ 
ble. 'Whence came that despairing fluttering 
«>f the voice? whence the pallor that over¬ 
spread her face? He was about speaking 
•’•gain, when a light voice broke in on their 
conversation. 

“Aggie, I thought you were coming up lost 
week, to show me how to make those beauti¬ 
ful moss baskets,” said 3Iiss Cluny, linking her 
■“rm in Agatha’s. "I have watched for you 
every day. you naughty promise-breaker P 

** 1/ve had company, or I should have come,” 


Agatha answered, quietly, perfectly under¬ 
standing the move. “I will come in a few 
dav-s.” 

The young heiress walked by the side of the 
girl she almost hated, talking in her lightest 
and sweetest manner, making herself as ami¬ 
able as possible, and effectually breaking u^ 
the tete-a-tete. And Mr. Atherton, who had 
been only momentarily attracted, forgot every¬ 
thing but to admire the grace and beauty of 
the lady he expected to marry. It is very 
pretty So eee sa& JogpJjr ghS bang lovingly 
about another, if one does not know she does 
it from malice; and gentlemen are not quick 
at comprehending feminine tactics. For 
Agatha, she seized the first opportunity of 
getting away, and leaving the two together. 
She would not seem to contend for money not 
freely bestowed. Besides, the girl was some¬ 
thing of a fatalist, and thought that what was 
to be, would be, without her help, and in spite 
of her. 

“ He looked at me tenderly, and spoke as 
though he wanted to hear me reply ” sire 
thought. “ If he forgets me, I can’t help it; If 
he remembers me, she can’t help it-” 

He had looked at her tenderly, but without 
being conscious of it, and he had softened his 
voice in speaking to her, and bent as though 
he would willingly have come nearer if h e 
dared, but all unconsciously. He had been so 
long in the habit of regarding Miss Cluny as 
the lady whom he was to woo, and was so 
well aware tliat her family had expectations 
of the sort, and, moreover, a marriage with 
her would so materially assist his progress in 
the world, that he never entertained a thought 
of any one else. But Miss Ciuny had marked 
the looks and tones, and had felt their full 
danger. She did not even believe him inno¬ 
cent of flirtation, and could with difficulty 
conceal the bitter feelings of her heart, as she 
Walked along by his side, exerting her every 
fascination to please him. 

It must he now or never” she said m he* 
own mind. “ If he doesn’t speak soon, sh$ 
will lead him away.” 

A wood-ramble may be a favorable occasion 
for love-malting, but not one where proposals - 
of marriage are so likely to be made as behind 
curtains in alcoves, or on sofas. In sylvan 
solitudes, the thoughts turn naturally to love 
it is true, but love in Eden, where there was 
no marrying or si ring in marriage, and not 
love under the chandeliers, with a butcher** 
and a bakers bill in perspective. So this 
young lady knew that though she might e*- 
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peet her lover to be gallant, she could not 
count on. his going any further than lie had 
already, unless some peculiar influence should 
be brought to bear on him. She made up her 
mind that he should perceive a change in her 
maimer, which should set him thinking of 
her, rather than of any one else. 

But first she must give Agatha her lesson, 
and for that purpose she left Mr. Atherton, 
and went to the group of girls in the midst of 
w'liicli Agatha stood, and beckoned her a way. 

‘‘Are you angry with me?” she asked, when 
Agatha came to her. 

“Angry with you!” the girl repeated,'in 
surprise. “What for?” 

“ Why,” Miss Cluny said, with a haughty 
air, “ I did not reflect, when I joined you and 
Mr. Atherton, on our walk out here, that you 
might not wish me to do so. I was quite dis¬ 
concerted when you left us so abruptly. Of 
course it was a mortification to me, showing 
so plainly that I had interrupted sometliing 
which you wished to say.” 

* I am sure you mistake me,” stammered 
poor Agatha, crimson with embarrassment 
and distress, then stopped, unable to go 
further. 

“Well, dear. Pm very glad I did” Miss 
Clupy said, stiffly. “ Only it certainly looked 
as though you were angry. I even fancied 
that Mr. Atherton looked after you in sur¬ 
prise, although he is not likely to take notice 
of such things, or to let any one see that he 
takes notice. But we must have been 
mistaken. I know you have too much 
gooff sense and good taste for any such 
thing. Don't think I am comparing you 
to Fanny Gray, will you? Do you re¬ 
member, by the way, how she acted about 
Mr. Summers, before he married Julia Fan¬ 
ning? She was perfectly infatuated with 
him, you know, though he hat] never shown 
anything but the merest kindness for her, and 
she had so little shame that she made a parade 
of her love. I have heard that she offered 
herself to him; but I don’t believe it, though 
Julia intimated that she did. I never could 
understand girls so lost to all delicacy, all de¬ 
cency, even. But, dear me! Here we are, 
talking, instead of finding flowers. You go 
north, and I will go south, and see who will 
find most.” 

And Miss Cluny tripped away, singing, and 
left Agatlia tingling from head to foot with 
shame and anger. But one word floated up 
on this tide of bitterness. 

*' * He looked after me,’ did he ?” she 


thought. “Was it only with surprise? Anti 
the cruel and insulting spite of that girl— 
it arise from any well-grounded fear?” 

Miss Cluny felt that her shaft had sped, and 
she tripped away satisfied. Mr. Atherton was 
southward, and that had decided her direc¬ 
tion. She knew that after her speech, Agatha 
would never follow her. But she did not g 0 
there to join him, but only to pass him by 
which she did in a manner sufficiently care¬ 
ts. He looked at her in surprise, thinking 
he must have been mistaken, 

Mr. Atherton followed the young lady, not 
much troubled in mind, but bent on perform, 
ing the agreeable duty of paying attention to 
her. She evaded him, joined others, if h e 
joined her, and then slid away, leaving hinj 
with them. He began to be astonished in 
earnest, and even a little alarmed. He fob 
lowed her. and found her in a little wooded 
dell, quite apart from the rest of the company. 
She wps sitting on a mossy rock by a brook- 
side, looking at the shining water, and did not 
seem to be aware of his approach, till he was 
quite near; then she started up, in well-acted 
confusion, and brushed her hand across her 
face, as though she were wiping away tear*. 

Utterly confounded, be did not know 
whether delicacy forbade or required him to 
speak of her manner. I t the manner in 
which, after a careless word, she turned to go 
away, decided him. 

“ Leonore,” he said, “ what can this mean? 
Is it possible that I have offended you in any 
way ? What have I done ?” 

That was just what she wanted. 

“ You have done nothing. I am not angry’’ 
she answered, in a stifled voice, trying to pass 
him, with averted face. 

But he reached to detain her, and took her 
hand. The touch affected him. It was a 
small and delicate hand, with a single spark- 
hug jewel. That hand he had expected to 
claim as his own, some day, and if be bad nn 
very enthusiastic love for her, he had respect 
and affection, and he considered himself in 
honor bound to her. Besides, the hand seem¬ 
ed to tremble when he took it. 

“ Leonore,” he said, earnestly, looking into 
her downcast face with more of a lover’s look 
than she had ever met before, “ I had hoped 
that we were sufficiently assured friends to 
render misunderstandings impossible. Come 
back, and tell me what has happened.” 


Heaps of May-flowers were gathered, and 
towards evening the party prepared to return 
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some. All were there but Mr. Atherton and 
Hiss C’luny, and some jests flew about, as 
‘.hey waited. Presently the two made their 
appearance, walking arm-in-arm, the gentle¬ 
man proud and smiling, the lady sHfUmg and 
Hushing, yet leaning on him with tender con¬ 
fidence. There needed no words. Every one 
understood fliat if the two had not been en¬ 
caged before, they were so now. 

Agatha alone had not seen. At the first 
dimpse of their forms, she had turned abrupt¬ 
ly away, not daring to see their faces, and as 
1 Jfcf .separated as soon as they reached the 
ethers, she had no sure confirmation of the 
gossip. Blindly she arranged the bunches of 
rceet pink flowers in her basket, tied the scarf 
Huser about her neck, slavering in the chill 
spring twilight. Then she lifted her face, and 
looked along the path. It led towards the 
*est, and as she raised her eyes, she saw, just 
above the setting sun, the narrow crescent of 
the Wi\v moon, faintly showing on the golden 
background of sky. ' - v 

Miss Cluny had walked on with another 
gentleman, not having any fears now, and be¬ 
ing averse to lover-like displays. The young 
Udies were trooping after, and Agatha was 
left, almost alone. As she saw the new moon, 
ber heart leaped. Catching at every trifle, 
tftfi the superstition that comes of an absorb¬ 
ing passion, she looked fixedly at the moon, 
whielv shone a little towards her right shoul¬ 
der, os she stood and wished, like one who 
prays. 

44 1 would like to know a wish so earnestly 
breathed” said a voice at her side. 

bhe started slightly, and looked at Mr. Ath¬ 
erton. There was no blush on her pale cheek, 
no drooping of the soft, deep eyes. - She look¬ 
ed at him with a solemn and steady gaze, 
tinm, turning to go, said: 

u l will, perhaps, tell you my wish, some 
time.” 

He remembered, to his last day, that look 
tone, and even then, in the excitement of 
a t/ewly-accepted lover, he had a strange feel- 
of tenderness and regret, and a startled 
balf-tliought, instantly stifled. 

Agatha Ware did not go up to teach Mis3 
Cluny to make moss-baskets, either the next 
day. or the day after. A cold, and sore throat, 
Heglectecl, grew rapidly worse, and in twenty- 
f fj nr hours after the May-party, her life was 
^paired of. The very evening after her re¬ 
turn from the wood, she had written and 
dialed a note, addressed to Mr. Atherton; 
aod when her mother came weeping to her 


heflside the next day, she gave it to 
her. 

u Mother” she said, almost inarticulately, 

“ if I die, send for him, and give him that note 
to read alone. Bet it be done as soon as I am 
dressed to be seen; and, dear mother, make 
me look pretty.” 

Boor girl! Frivolous wishes they seemed; 
but they came from the depths of her loving 
heart In two days, she was dead, and dressed 
to be seen. 

Mr. James Atherton came, grieved, and 
wondering at the mother’s summons. He 
had called twice a day at the door to inquire 
for Agatha, during her brief illness, and when 
he heard of her death, had shut himself into 
his office, and saw no one for an afternoon. 
Now* at evening, he went up to see Airs. 
Ware, who had sent for him. She received 
him alone, and had evidently called up all her 
self-control to meet him. 

u I could not rest till I had fulfilled the last 
request of my child,” she said, faintly. u Here 
is a note, written on Tuesday night, after she 
came home from the May-party which hasten¬ 
ed her death. I don’t know what is in it; hut 
I do know that only one feeling could have* 
Prompted her to think of such a thing at such 
a time. She wished it to be given you tfber 
she was gone, and that you might open and 
read it beside her. There she lies P pointing 
to the half-open doorof an inner room. "And, 
Mr. Atherton, whatever may be the contents 
of that note, let it be sacred to you P 

“ It shall P he exclaimed, in a choked voice: 
then, as she went from him, he pushed open, 
the door of the inner room, and entered. 

He saw a lovely picture, whose beauty al¬ 
most made him forget its awful meaning. 
The casket stood open the whole length, and 
she lay there clothed in white, her hair loose¬ 
ly curled back from her face, and the whole 
place fragrant with the profusion of May¬ 
flowers that lay about her. Never in life had 
poor Agatha been so lovely as she was m 
death. The sudden Wness had not thinned 
her face, and she looked like some lovely mar¬ 
ble image, to lay upon a tomb, not the perish¬ 
ing clay to lay within. 

A pang wrung the gazer’s heart, as he stood 
there, seeing plainly at last that that tender 
heart had been his, without his knowing it; 
seeing, too, that the lifeless form before him, 
when inhabited by the soul, now fled, had 
been dearer to him than he knew—dearer, 
perhaps, than any other could ever he. 

"With tears raining over his pale face, he 
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murmured, “My* sweet May-flower! n and, 
bending, pressed a long and tender kiss upon 
the chilly lips. Then he opened the note, and 
read it. 

44 You asked me to-night what I wished on 
seeing the new moon,” she wrote. “ Since I 
am S°ing to die, I do not fear to tell you that 
wish, though it will tell you all my heart since 
I first knew you. I wished that before the 
next new* moon came, you would kiss me on 
the hps. I knew that if you should, It would 
be because you loved me, or because I was 


dead. I know that you do not love me best, 
but I should sleep better, I think, if you would 
give me that kiss before they put me out of 
sight forever. No man ever kiss ed me. 0 
my love, good-by!” 

With a groan of agony, he bent, and, clasp¬ 
ing the fair form, kissed her again and again* 
In that hour, ambition and all tHe desires of 
the world sank into utter insignificance, before 
a love so tender and faithful and humble, and 
for the first time in his life, and for the last, 
James Atherton loved. 
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ALMOST ON A CORAL REEF. 

BY Vr. H. MACY. 


"Wnit-E off Nukunau, or Byron’s Island, In 
tho barque Cherokee, a white man came on 
hoard, who said he had been living several 
months among the savages, and was anxious 
to ship in any capacity, to get away from 
them and bo once moro a civilized being. Ho 
called himself an Englishman, and said that 
lie was left ou-shore from a Sydney whaler. 

As we wore shorthanded, and had a few 
days beforo “ broken " or disrated one of the 
boatstcercrs ah incompetent, this man was 
shipped to fill'his place. He registered his 
name as Abraham Cobbett, and took up his 
quarters, of course, in tho cabin, as a petty 
officer. 

As ho belonged to the yralst or second 
mato’s boat, while I filled tho sapio.station in 
tho chief mato’s, we roomed together, and 
were necessarily thrown much in contact: 
Cobbett could not have been less than forty, 
or nearly twfco my ago at that time, but stilt 
in vigorous health, and remarkable for great 
muscular power. He was not a bad room¬ 
mate in the main, being quiet and intelligent, 
though at times gloomy and abstracted; 'and 
always very reticent as to his past life. I had 
observed several times that when relating 
some story, where ho was about to mention 
tlio name of a ship or captain, ho checked- 
himself, hesitated and cbnnged It, declaring 
that he was mistaken; or, at other times,' 
ovaded mentioning, any name, by saying tliat 
ho had forgotten it. He was a prime seaman, 
and a quick and ready man in his attack upon 
a sperm whale,.as : ho soon had occasion to 
prove. Tills lastrwas the main point, and 
was sufficient to bavo covered a multitude Of 
failings, oven had llo beon deficient in other 
respects. So Cobbett soon stood high in the 
estimation of tho captain and officers, who 
reposed perfect confidence in him. 

As is usual with sperm-whalers when . 
on cruising ground, tho crow wore arranged 
in three divisions, called “ boat’s-crew- 
watches,” each being In chargo of a boat- 
steerer, while tho captain and mates took 
“ all night in.” 

Wo had met with good success in our 
cruise among tho Klngsmill range; Having 
gradually drifted down to the leeward Islands 


of the group; we took advantage of the 
“ westerly monsoon,” so called, whichls hero 
of short duration; to run back, Until we again 
passed Nukunau,-and were in. apposition to 
zigzag the old track over again; ■ ; . ■ 

The land was in sight off the, lee bow at 
sundown one fine evening, seveii or:eight 
miles off. We had again met the regular 
trade winds, light but steady, and had plenty 
of room to pass towludward of it.'I had 
chargo of the'first watch, and: called Cobbett 
to relieve mo at eleven o’clock.. . The land 
was thon dimly visible, or rather: the tops of 
tho cocoa-palms, breaking the horizon line 
abeam of us, by a Slightly irregular, jagged 
appearance. The coral Islands of this group 
are very low, having little or no. soil: upon 
them, and at a distance'the tufts of trees only 
are seen, seeming to grow In the ocean. 

Instoad of retiring to my room below when 
relieved by Cobbett, I brought up my blanket 
and pillow, and prepared a “shake-down'I 
in the atom sheets of the quarter-boat on the 
cranes. Tills was nothing unusual for mo' 
In that climate. I preferred, as a choice of 
ovlls,: the open night air to the hot, stifling 
quarters Under deck. 

Unfurling the boat’s sail, I shook it out 
over tho gunwales, as a screen or awning, to 
shield me from the moon’s rays. I was thus 
hidden fVpm view, unless tho edge of the sail 
was lifted up to look under it. Not feeling at 
all sleepy, I Had lighted my pipe and lay 
awake smoking for a long time. I could hear 
Cobbott’s bare feet pattering as ho'paccd fore-' 
and-aft tho quarter-deck. After awhile: tho 
sound ceased, and lie appeared to have gone 
forward. In a few minutes I caught these 
words: 

-“ better chance than we’ve got now.” 

“Never,” answered the voice of Cobbett; 
“ but we must wait and make sure that Joo’s 
asleep.” 

But I, Joe, was not yet asleep, and did not 
mean to be after hearing tills. These wbrds 
seemed to be spoken In subdued tones, but as 
the parties stood near tho mainmast, the 
sound floated directly down to mo. Still, it 
was not, as yet, apprehension of dnnger'that 
kept me awake, but merely a natural curiosity 
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to know what was going to bo done. So 
when, after a few minutes, I felt a trembling 
of the boat’s gunwale, I lay quiet and feigned 
sleep. Cobbott lifted the. screen and peeped 
in at me. 

He listened a moment to my measured 
breathing, and apparently satisfied that all 
was safe in that quarter, ho stepped quietly 
back to the deck. With my curiosity excited 
now to the highest pitch, X listened for the 
slightest sound. No word was spoken, but I 
presently became sensible, by the movement 
of tho ship, as well as by' tho difference of 
sound as she gjided through tho water, that 
she was running with a free wind. 

Could the wind have hauled aft, then? I 
ventured to raiso myself a little and peep out 
under my awning. A single glance satisfied _ 
me of the truth. The wind was steady in the 
old quartor, but tho ship was nearly before it. 
There was the island looming ahead and on 
each bow, instead of abaft the beam, where 
it Bhould be. A moment’s observation made 
it evident that this change was not the acci¬ 
dent of a moment, but that tho ship was 
being carefully steered in that direction. She 
was approaching the land at a rate which 
would put lier ashore in an hour or little 
more. 

I know the man Mc’Intosh, who had re¬ 
lieved the wheel when my watcli was out, to 
bo a rough, desperato sort of fellow; in short, 
just tho man to be an accomplice of Cobbett 
in case he had really plotted any mischief, as 
I now could not help believing. The few 
words which I had overheard were a key to 
the mystery. “They would never havo a 
better chance than now” to run tho ship 
ashore, of course. But the person with 
whom Cobbett was talking had been forward 
near the mainmast when he spoke. I had 
been unable to recognize the voice, but I felt 
tolerably sure that he must havo at least two 
companions in his villauy. 

I lay still, considering what was best to be 
done. I wanted to communicate with the 
captain or mate at once, but it might not bo 
best to attempt this rashly. Cobbett had 
completo control of the ship for tho time 
being, with I knew not how many men tO| 
back him. They would not, uf course, permit 
me to pass below if they had nny idea of my- 
purpose in doing bo. They believed mo to bo 
sleeping soundly, and it was important to 
keep them in that belief'until I could seize 
the fight moment to act. 

They had not, of courso, vontured to squaro 


in the yards, for this could not bo done with¬ 
out noise, and would disturb those below. 
The ship could be steered for the land with 
everything braced up sharp, and in cose the 
captain or mate should come on deck, a 
movement of the helm would bring her to 
her proper course. It would thus bo sup¬ 
posed that her falling off was merely the 
result of accident or carelessness of the 
hplmsman. - 

Too anxious and impatient to romaln in¬ 
active, I silently arrauged my screen so that 
I could peep at what was going on in-board, 
and saw Cobbett with a pistol in his hand, 
which he was capping. He did not seem to 
be satisfied with the fit of the caps, having 
tried several while I was looking at 
him. 

At this moment I heard tho voice of Hiram, 
a boy in Cobbett’s watch, who came along in 
the waist, calling, “ Look, Cobbett, Beo how 
near the land is I” Cobbett laid the pistol on 
the scuttle-butt, and hastened forward to 
quiet him. 

I had only to raise myself up and reach my 
body over, and the pistol was in my hand. 
My first impulse was to keep* it and rush 
below with it; but I thought I could manngo 
better by keeping quiet awhile. If I gave tho 
alarm in this way, the mutineers would at 
once shut us up below, and we should prob¬ 
ably havo a bloody fight for the possession of 
tho ship, or be snugly caged up when she ran 
on tho rocks. 

I took up the drlnklng-cup, which stood on 
tho scuttle-butt half full of water, and turned 
enough into the muzzle of the pistol to drown 
the charge well. I then drained it out, and 
wiped it carefully outside. Air this I could 
do without being seen by Mc’Intosh whew 
he stood, under the little hurricane house. 
But had he taken n step, or even leaned for¬ 
ward, I should have been discovered, and 
obliged to mnko a rush for it. 

Meauwliilo, I heard Cobbett say to the boy, 
“ Don’t yoii trouble yourself about the land, 
I’ve got charge of tho ship, and know what 
I’m about.” , 

“All right!” answored Hiram, who seemed, 
ovon then, half asleep. “ I don’t care what 
you do with her. I only thought maybe the 
man at the wheel had let her fall off, and you 
didn’t know it, and—” 

“ 0 no; nothing of the kind. I’m louking 
out for her.” 

By this time, I presume tho boy had “struck 
ail attitude” on the barrel of tho windlass, 
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and, like a true Jack, left all responsibility 
to tlioso who were better paid for it. • 

When Cobbett returned, I bad fallen quietly 
back to my entrenchments, and Jay watching 
him. He tried another cap on. the pistol, 
wh(ch seemed to satisfy him, and then con¬ 
cealed the weapon In the broast of his shirt, 
handling it very carefully. I knew that ha 
might have pushed it in, muzzle foremost, 
and pulled trigger. It wouldn’t have hurt, 
hlm.^ I was quite confident that he and his 
gang had no other firearms. The pistol was 
his own, for. I had often seen It in his chest 

His Intention was, doubtless, to run the 
barque on the reef at all hazards, but not to 
make use of any violence, unless compelled 
thereto by some Interruption of his design. 
If the crashing of her timbers gave the first 
alarm to those below, so much the better. 

I had now resolved to attempt running the 
gauntlet by stratagem. Suddenly throwing 
off . the boat’s sail, I roused up, yawning and 
rubbing my eyes, as if I had Just woke. 
Without looking around me, or seeming to 
know or care anything about the course of 
the ship, I gathered up my blanket, pea- 
jncket and pillow in my arms, and thus hold¬ 
ing the clumsy burden before mo, I stepped 
on deck, and, muttering in a sleepy voice 
that “It was chilly,” I passed on Into tho 
companion-way, and hurried below without 
opposition from anyone. I thought I had 
blinded tho conspirators by my apparent 
Innocence, biit Cobbett was too sharp to bo 
easily caught. 

Ho was, indeed, partially deceived, but did 
not fail to keep watch on me after I went 
below. I throw tho bedding into my qwn 
bunk, and blew out the tin hanging-lamp 
which was burning, thinking to make it 
appear that I had turned in at once. Waiting 
a minute in tho dark till I thought all was 
safe, I then darted aft into the captain’s 
stateroom, and touching him with my hand, 
he was instantly awake. A whispered word 
only—his ears told him the rest; that tho 
ship was off before the wind, and that tho 
sullen roar pf tho breaker on the coral barrier 
was already audible, as lie turned his head up 
to the little sidelight in his berth, which 
stood open. 

I darted across to rouse the mate on tho 
other side of the cabin. Slam went tho doors 
of the companion-way, the slide was drawn 
over and bolted, then wo heard a rush 
towards tho body-hatch, which led into tho 
steerage. By the hurried, rattling sound of a 


rope,'they lrthst bo lashing It down to preveflt 
its being pushed off. We were caged for the 
■present. 

“ Blow out the light I" said the mate, Wlfo 
seemed to comprehend the wholo affair with¬ 
out much explanation. “We'll have. the' 
advantage In the dark. I’ve two pistols here, 
ready loaded, and in perfect order.” :1 
,• *‘We mustibreak out very quick,” said 
Captain Harris, “ or the ship will be hard and 
fast on the coral reef.” 

“ How many are there, Joe, in the scrape ?” 
demanded the mate.- 

“ I can’t tell, sir, but I am pretty sure there 
are three, at least. Cobbett, Me’Intosh, and 
ono other, probably Carter.” 

“All right; we’ll fix ’em out lii a fow 
minutes. Cobbett’s the whole heart and soul 
of the business. I think I edn put him 
through, and the rest are nobody.” 

“What’s your plan, Mr. Stivers?” asked 
the captain, who, in an emergency of this 
sort, naturally looked to the most energetic 
man on board—in fact, leaned upon him. It 
was evident Stivers could save the ship if 
anybody could. ■ 

“ For you and the rest to get bn the stairs 
there, and pretend to he trying to force your 
way out. You will have your arms ready, of 
course, but trust to me to take cans of Cobbett 
His pistol has been Wet, and he don’t kiiow 
it yet Batter away at the door, anil; parley 
with Cobbett Keep his attention employed, 
at any rate. Here, Joe, come with nie.” 

Wo passed through tlio door which led into 
the steerage, and the mate seized a lon'g board 
which lay on tho heads of the casks. 

“ Here, Joe, take one end.” 

We pushed It through into tho after cabin, 
nnd launched one end out at the stern 
window. 

“ Softly, Joe,” said he. “ Make all the noise 
you can there on tho stairs. Kick the doors 
—fire a pistol—any thing 1” 

Cobbett was kept folly employed,in this 
manner, while he was obliged to have 
Me’Intosh at the helm to keep her head on 
shore, and the other man near the steerage 
hatch to guard against a surprise. ' He sup¬ 
posed Mr. Stivers to bo operating in that 
direction, as he did not hear his voice with 
the captain and second mate at the cabin 
doors. , 

We pushed the stout ash board four or five 
feet out through the window, tile outer end, 
of course, inclined upward. 

“Now, Joe,” whispered Mr. Stivers, “ride 
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on the long end and keep It down. Quick, 
,boyl” . 

The mate sprang on the transom, and 
passed through the window out to tho end of 
tho board. He had calculated rightly to 
reach the spare spars which were lashed 
across the stern. With a single leap he rose 
out of my sight. 

I heard a bitter oath from Cobbott’s lips, 
then the Ineffectual snap of his wot pistol, 
followed by tho sharp report of the mate’s 
ami a heavy fall. Then, another fall, as 
Mc'Intosh was knocked , sprawling by a blow 
from the mate’s flst—the rattling of tho tiller- 
blocks as tho wheel was thrown hnrd-a-port, 
while, with a kick, the bolt of the slide was 
loosened and wo all rushed on deck. 

We had been none too soon, for the 
breakers were frightfully near under our leo, 
while the cocoanut trees appeared almost to 
tower over our heads In tho dim moonlight. 

On going forward, we found tho fore-scuttle 
fast, ami the crew in the act of battering tho 
top off with sticks of wood Used as rams. 
Cobbett, it appeared, had sent tho boy Hiram 
nnd another of his watch down there upon 
some pretext, nnd then fastoned all hands up 
below. His only object was to gain time and 
prevent Interruption until he could run the 
barque on tlib reef. A few mlnutc3 more 
would have done it. 

He was mortally wounded by Mr. Stivor3’s 
pistol; but ho lived long enough to tell us 
that ho mennt to destroy the ship, not from 
any 111 will towards tho captain or crew, but 


to b6 revenged upon' the owner; 'He had, lie 
said, sailed in the same employ before,mid 
tho owner had wronged hhn. He had shipped 
in the Cherokee with this determination, 
knowing that it was not the custom of otir 
employer to Insure his vessels, and that, If 
wrecked, she would prove a total loss. Ho 
had not Intended any violence unless forced 
to it, but meant to carry out his plan at all 
hazards, and to let us all take our chances 
after the vessel struck. Ho refused to Veil In 
what ship he had sailed before, or how he 
had been wronged. • , 

But the body was identified immediately 
by the captain of another ship, who boarded 
us next day, while wo were lying with our 
ensign at half mast, making preparations for 
the burial. 

“ His name isn’t Cobbett,” said he. “ That’s 
Captain Averill, who was master of the 
Fajkland. , His ship was taken from him, you 
remember, two years ago, for intemperance 
and mismanagement of his voyage. The 
owners sent a man out to the Sandwich 
Islands With full powers to take charge of 
her. Averill has been knocking about over 
slnco, and lias lived on two or three of these 
savago islands at different times. I kuew 
him well.” 

Mc’Intosh and Carter were secured and 
kept in Irons for a time, but were afterwards 
allowed to go ashore at Onoatoa, another ot 
the same group. We were glad , to bo rid of 
them in this way, and I have never seen or 
heard of cither of them since. 
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THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD. 

BY BEIT WTNWOOD. 


L 

A broad, sweeping meadow, bordered with 
hawthorn hedges, rolling away like some 
great billowy sea of light and shade, and col¬ 
oring as the mellow sunlight dropped warmly 
upon it; blushing redly with fragrant clover 
blossoms nodding in the morning breeze; and 
gemmed here and there by rank star-grasses 
and yellow buttercups. 

A great, loutish, ungainly fellow, coarse and 
unkempt as some common vagrant, with 
hardly a line of grace or comeliness about 
him, was lying close under the hawthorn 
hushes, bis ridiculous limbs stretched out to 
their full length, and half buried under the 
rank clover blossoms, one large, swart hand 
supporting the reclining figure, the other 
shading a pair of keen, piercing eyes that 
were peering intently through the hedge into 
one of the green lanes leading up to the great 
house of Lindenwold, peering as if they saw- 
some wonderful vision there that held them 
close and powerless, like a spell. 

And yet it was nothing so very wonderful or 
unusual—only Guy Lindenwold sitting on a 
mossy stonepn the lane, his flute to his lips, 
sending a few rich, clear trills of delicious 
melody throbbing and quivering on the morn¬ 
ing air. A few clear, mellow notes, and then 
a perfect jangle of sweet, concordant sounds, 
as the tones tripped fast and impatient after 
each other. All nice and pleasant enough, 
but no more than almost any amateur with a 
delicate ear might have compassed with a 
little effort. 

But this dark, swart fellow lurking there in 
the shadow of the hedgerow, seemed to find, 
as I have said, some singular interest in wlyit 
he saw. Kot that he was such a passionate 
admirer of music, for the rich trills glided past 
him almost unheard, to judge from appear¬ 
ances, while his eyes—those keen, piercing 
orbs—were intent on the player’s face. 

The music quivered and wavered, finally 
dying away abruptly. A step suddenly startled 

them both—the musician and his auditor_ 

and a young girl came tripping down the lane. 
She paused close beside the player, a soft 
smile upon her lips, the morning sunlight 
dropping a golden rain on her yellow hair. 

“ Good-morning, Nannie,” said Guy Linden- 


wold, laying aside his flute, and rising hastily 
to greet her. “ I am glad to see you. It was 
surely iny good genius that sent you this way, 
just now.” 

He laughed lightly, clasping her hand in a 
warm pressure that sent the suddeu crimson 
drifting over her face. 

“And why, your good genius, Guy?” she 
asked. 

“Because, I was wanting to see you. I 
should have come over before now, but you 
know Mr. Ingham does not especially relish 
my visits to Prospect Cottage, and it is best 
for us both that I should try to propitiate 
him just now.” Then, suddenly, “It is very 
hard to resort to deceit and diplomacy with a 
dying man, is it not, Nannie?" 

She looked grave. 

“Is he really dying, Guy?” she asked, in a 
low, abrupt tone. 

“ There can be no doubt of it. The doctors 
say he cannot last over a fortnight, at the 
outside.” 

There was a sudden movement just beyond 
the hedge. Both heard it, but took it to be 
merely some sober-clad thrush, or some 
scarlet-strapped blackbird, fluttering about 
there. 

“Poor man!” said Nannie, with a sigh. “It 
must be hard for him to die.” And then, 
speaking with considerable hesitation. “He 
lias always seemed opposed to our intimacy, 
Guy. I cannot conceive why he should be. 
In all except wealth, my family is far superior 
to his own, and fully equal to yours.” 

“ I don’t know, why you should wonder,” 
said the young man, with some bitterness. 
u Yon know Mr. Ingham’s disposition nearly 
as well as I do. Then you ought to see that 
the mere fact of my caring for you as I do, 
Nannie, is just enough to set him against you. 
For years has he tried to cross me in this 
way, even in every little trifle. If all step¬ 
fathers were like mine, I should heartily pity 
those under their authority.” 

He dropped his head ratjier dejectedly. To 
judge from his appearance, it certainly could 
not be a pleasant subject for him to dwell 
upon. . 

“Ton have had a hard lot. Guy,” said the 
young girl, quietly. “Everybody has pitied 
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yon for what you have had to endure from 
that mail.** 

Her heart was fuller of compassion than she 
cared to have him know. His story was a sad 
one, and it touched her to think of it It had 
really begun away back in the girlhood of his 
mother. Then she, the mother, had loved 
tin's Ingham with this sort of affection that 
goes down to the grave with one. But she 
did not marry him then. He was poor, and 
James Lindenwold was a millionaire—it is 
the same old story—her father compelled her 
to wed the rich man. She hated him when 
she became his wife, and hated him till the 
day of his death, which was in less than a 
year. However, he made her mistress of a 
handsome property. When Guy was born, in 
a month or two after his fathers death, un¬ 
natural and cruel as it may seem, she trans¬ 
ferred her hatred from the dead husband to 
his living child! 

But she was free, and in a very short time 
married Ingham, for whom she seemed to 
have a sort of infatuation, for he was too gross 
and coarse to inspire much real love. People 
wondered at the match, but no one had the 
power to prevent it. But whether there was 
genuine love or not, the woman clung to this 
man in a way that looked like madness. When 
she died, afler a few years, she left all her 
property to him, so that Guy w as utterly de¬ 
pendent on his good-will—an outrageous pro¬ 
cedure, as the whole country said, for the 
money had been Guy’s father’s, and so should 
have gone to Guy, by every right, human or 
divine. 

All might have been well enough had Guy 
been possessed of a different temperament— 
more like what his mother had been. But, to 
his heart’s core, he was a Lindenwold—a 
noble, high-spirited race with a hearty scorn 
for everything mean and low. Of course *he 
and his stepfather could not acree over-well, 
and Mr. Ingham seemed to dislike him all the 
more because others sympathized with him, 
and thought he had been defrauded. They 
led a sad life of it, and. to cap the climax, 
Ingham had ended by willing the bulk of his 
property to liis brother, who was then in 
Texas. I think his object had been to show 
people that he meant to do just as he pleased 
with the money. This was more than a year 
since, long enough before his illness had come 
on. When he had been stricken down, every¬ 
body hoped he would make a tardy repara¬ 
tion, and a great many felt sanguine of it. 

This is the story that always made Nannie 


so sad, when she thought about it, as she was 
thinking now. Guy seemed to know what 
was passing in her miiul, for he looked down 
at her suddenly, with n bright, hopeful smile. 

u You *have not a^ked me why I was so 
anxious to see you this morning,” he said. 

. “You will tell me?” 

“ To be sure. Mr. Ingham (he never spoke 
of his stepfather by any other title) is coming 
round at last- Colonel Floyd has been talking 
with him—the colonel is my friend, you know 
—and last night he sent for Lawyer Green. 
They made out a new will between them—a 
will in my favor!” 

Again there was a sudden rustling beyond 
the hedgerow, but they were too much excited 
to even hear it, this time. 

“0,1 am so glad, so glad for your sake, 
Guy!” cried the girl, impetuously. 

“And I am glad, Nannie, glad for both our 
sakes,” lie said, with sudden gravity. “Our 
happiness seems utterly dependent on this 
will. As heir of Lindenwold, your father 
would gladly give you to me, while as a poor 
man, I should sue in vain.” 

She was silent, repressing a sigh. She felt 
the truth of what lie had said. Her father 
was a hard, worldly man, and could be made 
to look only at the monetary side of any 
question. 11 is daughter's happiness would 
Weigh nothing in the balance. 

“Of course I feel grateful to Mr. Ingham 
for what he has done, though lie has only re¬ 
stored to me my rights,” Guy went on. “ It 
would be a hard blow to have Lindenwold 
taken from me, I love the dear old place so 
well. This Richard Ingham, to whom it was 
to have gone by the former will, could never 
cherish it as I should do.” 

“Why was it willed to him?” asked Nannie. 
“I never quite understood.” 

“He is Mr. Ingham’s brother, and the only 
near relative he has living. It is not certain 
that this Richard is alive even, as he has not 
been heard from for a long time. lie was m 
Texas, I believe, the last that was known.” 

“It would he the height of injustice for the 
property of your dead father to pass into his 
hands. I am ghul the matter is settled at 
JaM." said Nannie, with a sigh of relief. 

“Yes” with a little uneasiness, “I think it 
is settled. He is not likely to change his 
mind al this late hour, tlmugh he is whimsical 
to a degree, ami not to be relied upon. One 
thing look* bail—Lawyer Green says, that he 
would insist on retaining the will in his own 
possession, to keep a hold on me, I suppose.” 
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“ O Guy, X do hope it is safely laid away, 
where no one else can get to it!” 

“ There is no danger, except from Mr. Ing¬ 
ham himself. He had it put away in a small 
iron casket, and the casket itself is locked up 
in his desk, and the key is kept under his 
pillow, day and night If any harm comes to 
it, it will be from his own hand.” 

Just then there was a sudden noise coming 
from beyond the hawthorn hedge. It might 
hare been the chirp of a bird, or the buzz of 
a bee, so indistinct it was, but sounded for all 
the world like a smothered laugh. 

“How odd!” exclaimed Nannie, who had 
heard it. And then, suddenly, “ How late it 
is growing! Tou must not keep me a single 
moment longer, Guy. I am going down to 
the Widow Wray’s—one of her children is 
sick. She sent for me early this morning.” 

Guy turned with her, hastily picking up 
his flute. 

“ I must keep you company, if you must 
play the good Samaritan,” he said, laughing. 
“ It is not often that we have the opportunity 
to see each other now,” repeating this last 
as a sort of excuse, as they turned away. 

The blackbirds chirped lustily, and the 
golden orioles sent a few delicious trills whirl¬ 
ing daringly after them, as they walked slowly 
down the lane. But mingled with these, like 
a low, prophetic undertone, was a sound of 
more moment to them, as their loutish 
watcher jumped suddenly to his feet, tramp¬ 
ling fiercely and impatiently on the star- 
grasses and blood-red clover blossoms that 
made that luscious meadow so fragrant and 
delightful. 

“Ah ha!” he muttered, with suppressed 
vehemence. “So a handsome fortune has 
been waiting all these months, for Richard 
Ingham, the vagabond? Pity he should not 
have known of it sooner! But never mind. 
It. will be passing strange if it slips through his 
fingers now.” And with a short, hard faugh, 
he tramped away towards the nearest road, a 
coarse, foul blot in all the beauty and riotous 
bloom about him 

II. 

Guy Lin oexwolp walked as far as Widow 
Wray’s cottage with Nannie Verne, and then 
turned back, leaving her there. He would 
have liked to waited, and so accompanied her 
■ to Prospect Cottage, but there was danger of 
its coming to Mr. Ingham’s ears, if he did so 
—a risk he did not care to run, under existing 
• circumstances. 


Going back through the winding lane, a little 
later, he met Colonel Floyd. The colonel, 
smiling and cordial, shook him warmly by 
the hand, and tapped him on the shoulder, 
saying: 

“ I wish you joy, my fine fellow. Linden- 
wold will be yours, after all, just as it ought 
to be. I had a hard time of it bringing old 
Ingham to reason, though! He was obstinate 
as a inuie, at first.” 

“It was very kind of you to intercede for 
me, Colonel Floyd,” returned Guy. 

“ Ingham needed some one to put a sensible 
idea into his head, and I thought I might as 
well undertake the task as to have anybody 
else. Besides, your father was my friend, you 
know. I could not see his son put upon in 
this way without an attempt at remonstrance. 
Only a Lindenwold should reign in your 
fathers halls. I am heartily glad that the 
will is made!” 

“You do not think he will change his 
mind and destroy it?” asked the young man, 
anxiously. 

“ Hardly. He has o ( niy a few days to live, 
and ought to be thinking of other things now. 
I wish he had given up the will for Green to 
keep, though. He is a hard, unfeeling man, 
and changeable as a weathercock. There is 
no telling what he may do as long as lie lias 
the power.” 

“Why. should he not give the document up 
to his lawyer?”. 

“ I don't know, I am sure. There is no ac¬ 
counting for his whims. But there is one 
thing about it, I hope he’ll never rest in his 
grave, if he puts Lindenwold away from you.” 

The colonel brought his hand down em¬ 
phatically on Guy’s shoulder, liis kindly eyes 
glowing. No one could doubt but that he was 
entirely in earnest, looking at his open, 
honest face. 

“Keep up a brave heart,” he said, again 
shaking the young man by the hand, as he 
turned away. “All things seem to be work¬ 
ing for your good. It would be a diabolical 
piece of injustice for your father’s property to 
go to another than yourself. The new will 
seems to settle the question—at least it ought 
Good-by. X\ lien you and Nannie are nicely 
settled as lord and lady of Lindenwold, I shall 
be sure to trespass often on your hospitality, 
remember,” and he turned away, with a sly 
look and a knowing laugh. 

Guy kept straight on to Lindenwold. On 
the • teps lie met Tom, one of the oldest and 
most faithful of the servants. 
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- "now is your master now, Tom? Has 
there been any change in the past hour or 
two?” he asked, as he passed in at the hall 
door. 

“ None to speak of, Mass Guy,” returned 
the negro. “Him be mighty restless like, 
though, an’ him hub been callin’ for you, two, 
tree times.” 

“ I -will go to him.” 

Guy was passing on, but old Tom came 
quickly up to him, looking anxious and ill at 
ease. 

“ Pears like it be none ob a darkey’s busi¬ 
ness, but I can’t rest for thinking ob it,” be 
began, hesitatingly. “ Massa Guy, icould you 
tell dis chile whether ole marster really did 
make him will last night?” 

“Yes, Tom, it was drawn up by Lawyer 
Green.” 

“An’ Lindenwold an’ all dese nigs were to 
be leff to you, Massa Guy?” 

“ They were, my good fellow.” 

“ Thank de good Lor 5 for dat! We were all 
hopin’ it, massa, ’deed we were!” cried the ser¬ 
vant, his face all in a glow with delight, as 
Guy passed on up stairs. 

As Tom had said, he found Mr. Ingham 
tossing restlessly upon his couch, fretting and 
fuming as violently as his lack of strength 
would permit. A coarse, brutish, over-fed 
animal in health, of course he was not the 
most agreeable person to get along with, in 
sickness. But Guy tried to have patience. 

“ So you are here at last?” grumbled the 
sick man, as Guy entered. “ I shouldn’t sup¬ 
pose you’d think of leaving me all this time. 
You’ve been down to Prospect Cottage, 
flirting with that wretched Nannie, I’ll be 
bound!” 

“O no,” returned Guy, quietly. “I have 
not been near Prospect Cottage. I only took 
my flute out into the lane. You were sleeping 
when I went away.” 

“Its likely I was! You know very well 
that I haven’t slept a wink this blessed morn¬ 
ing. But you’d better keep away from Nan¬ 
nie, I can tell you that. I can’t endure these 
flighty girls. They never shall have the hand¬ 
ling of my money, remember that. The will 
is in the desk yonder, and it wouldn’t take 
two minutes to put it out of the way, if I 
wanted to do it,” and he leered horribly. 

Guy very wisely remained silent, and Tom 
came in, just then, to move his master while 
the bed was being made. There was a half- 
scared look on his face, and he cast an anxious 
glance towards the desk in the corner, when 


he first entered the room. Gny felt sure he 
must have overheard Mr. Ingham’s last words 
—the threat about the will. 

Mr. Ingham lingered on for over the two 
weeks—he had lived hard, and died hard, 
when it came to that. Nobody regretted 
him much. Guy had never loved or rev¬ 
erenced him, that was impossible. He had 
not been a man that many people cared 
to be friendly with. The infatuated woman 
who had gone before him, was the only per¬ 
son who had ever clung to him, in his whole 
brutish life. There never was yet found a 
wretch so vile that somebody was not ready 
to coddle him! Guy’s mother had been that 
“somebody” with Jared Ingham. 

Quite a number more than those imme¬ 
diately interested assembled in the library at 
Lindenwold, after the funeral was over, to 
listen to the reading of the will. The whole 
neighborhood were curious about it, and all 
who could by any possibility get an invitation 
to be present, were there. 

Guy and Colonel Floyd were going in to¬ 
gether when old Tom met them at the door, 
beckoning them mysteriously to one side. 

“P’raps I shouldn’t bab done it, in fact Ps 
sartain I shouldn’t, massa,” he said, hesita¬ 
tingly, shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other, “but then you see old massa was 
terribly cranky, an’ I were afeard, I were—” 

He paused, seeming to be at a loss. 

“What is it, Tom?” asked Guy, kindly. 
“ Speak out.” 

“ De fact am, Massa Guy,” with more confi¬ 
dence now, “I beam ole massa when he 
threaten about dat are will. I beam him 
two, tree times, and Ps afeard he’d really do 
it. So what does I do but get anoder little 
key, just a grain bigger nor de one to dat are 
little black box, but dat wouldn’t fit it no how. 
I put dat under ole massa’s piller, one day, 
an’ tooked away de true key, an’ here it am. 
I wanted it kept safe for you.” 

He drew it from his pocket, handing it to 
Guy, looking anxiously into his face the 
while, like some faithful watch-dog. But Guy 
understood the fellow’s motive, and could 
not scold him, 

“You did wrong, Tom ” he said, taking the 
key, “ but meant it for the best You were 
trying to look out for my interests. Thank 
you for that Tom.” 

He placed the key in Colonel Floyd’s hand, 
as they entered tlie library. Lawyer Green 
came in, after a little, and it was not long be¬ 
fore a Mr. Sheldon, a low-lived pettifogger 
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from the neighboring town, made his appear¬ 
ance. Lawyer Green greeted him very coolly, 
holding the man in evident contempt. 

“Have you business here, Mr. Sheldon?” 
he asked, icily. 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Green,” coming 
forward and bowing in a fawning, cringing 
sort of way. “ I have business, and of a piece 
with your own. Mr. Richard Ingham has 
sent me commissioned to attend to his in¬ 
terests in matters here. A will in his favor 
was made by the deceased about a year ago, 
I believe?” 

Lawyer Green merely nodded. 

“So I have been told. Mr. Richard Ingham 
knows of it, and of course must have his in¬ 
terests looked after. That is why I have come. 
I have heard rumors of a later will, but of 
that I of course know nothing. If it is forth¬ 
coming, my business here will be speedily de¬ 
spatched. If not, and I believe the deceased 
was not noted as the most stable of men, of 
course I have my duties to perform.” 

“ Of course,” returned the lawyer, a little 
haughtily. “Colonel Floyd, you will please 
accompany me to search for the will we drew 
up the other day.” 

They went out, passing up stairs to the 
bedroom of the deceased, where his desk and 
private papers were kept Colonel Floyd, who 
was appointed executory had possession of the 
keys to the desk. They had been taken from 
under the dead man's pillow by his own hand, 
within an hour alter Mr. Ingham had breathed 
his last The colonel unlocked'the desk a 
little nervously now. A gseat many papers 
lay there, nicely and regularly folded away. 
Jared Ingham had been a careful man, so far 
as his business regulations were concerned. 

Lawyer Green stood behind him, looking 
over his shoulder into the desk. 

“Where is the iron casket?” he asked. “I 
placed it in that corner, you will remember, 
when we were here the other night” 

“He may have had it moved to one of the 
drawers,” said the colonel, with a sudden 
sinking at the heart 

They looked the desk carefully over, but 
without finding so much as a trace of what 
they were in quest The room was then 
searched, hut with a like ‘result When it 
•was all over, they stood by the window, not 
daring to look into each other's eyes. 

w.“T‘>m must he summoned,” said the lawyer, 
brioOv. * 

The <dd serving-man was called up, and 
carefully questioned. He was as likely to 


know where the casket had been put as any 
one, for he had taken the principal care of ti,e 
sick man—he and Guy. At the first men Linn 
that the casket was missing, he grew fairly 
white with fright. 

“ De good Lori help us!” he cried. “ You 
don't mean to say dat de box am clean gone?” 

Lawyer Green assured him that it was. 
After lie had gotten over his dismay a little, 
Tom told all that he knew about it, which 
was not much. Mr. Ingham hail always kept 
it in a particular comer in his desk. It was 
there three days before lie died, for he had 
sent Tom to the desk for something, and lie 
had seen it there. The keys had been kept 
under his master's pillow, who would not 
trust them out of Iiis sight for a single mo¬ 
ment Iso stranger had been admitted to the 
house, and Guy, Torn and the housekeeper 
were the only members of the household who 
ever entered the room. 

If anybody had gotten in at night, Tom 
thought it must have been the night before 
his master died, for the housekeeper watched 
that night, and “she was alius a mighty hand 
to ketch a snoose.” He knew the room had 
not been entered at any time when he was 
there. 

It seemed very mysterious, but the box was 
really gone. In vain they searched, and 
finally they were compelled to go below with¬ 
out it, and report their distressing news to 
those who were impatiently waiting in the 
library. Everybody was struck with dismay 
and wonder. Mr. Sheldon’s was the only 
countenance that did not express regret. 

“ It is not so very strange, after all,” he 
said, with ill-suppressed exultation. “The 
deceased probably changed his mind, and 
burned the will. It would have been just 
like him.” 

“The casket which contained it was of 
iron,” said Lawyer Green, shortly. “Hecould 
not have burned that, at least” 

There was no disputing this point Mr. 
Sheldon did not attempt it 

“ I believe the first will is in your possession, 
Mr. Green,” he began, after a pause. “We 
will look a little further for the one drawn up 
more recently, and then, if it is not forthcom¬ 
ing, the other must he admitted. I must take 
care of the interests of my client, you know.” 

“It shall be as you say. We only ask a day 
or two to look about us,” Lawyer Green re¬ 
turned, rather more civilly. The reins were 
in the pettifogger's hands now, and he did 
not care to cross him. 
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As the company separated, most of them 
approached Guy, ere they went, as he stood 
gloomily apart at one of the windows, looking 
out at the bright sunshine that now seemed 
to he mocking him, assuring him of their 
sympathy, and readiness to serve him. Among 
them came Colouel Floyd. 

Do not be cast down, my dear boy,” he 
said, encouragingly. “I do not believe the 
last will has been destroyed, and we shall find 
it yet. The casket is gone too, don’t you see ? 
Had Mr. Ingham burned the will, he would 
have left the ca-kct where it always has been 
kept. Its being gone convinces me that the 
will has not been destroyed.” 

There was good reasoning in this. But it 
was a curious case. The servants were ques¬ 
tioned, and the house searched to no purpose. 
A week rolled on "hi this way. It seemed in¬ 
evitable that Guy was to be cheated out of 
his inheritance, after all. Mr. Sheldon would 
wait no longer, and finally the first will was 
admitted to probate. 

In less than three weeks’ time it was known 
all over the neighborhood, to the surprise and 
disgust of the majority, that Guy had been 
compelled to leave the home of his fathers, 
and take up his abode with Colonel Floyd’s 
family; also, that Bichard Ingham was com¬ 
ing on directly from Texas to take his position 
as master of Lindenwold. This was disagree¬ 
able news to all, for there were many who 
more than hinted at the suspicion that this 
same Richard Ingham was either directly or 
indirectly concerned in the disappearance of 
the missing will. But then, people always 
will talk at such times, though it seemed un¬ 
reasonable in this case since the slandered 
was so far away. 

m. 

From her seat just in the rear of the rec¬ 
tor s pew, Nannie Verne first beheld the new 
master of Lindenwold, Richard Ingham. He 
had been in the neighborhood two or three 
days, but she had not seen him until that 
Sabbath morning in the old church under the 
hill. 

At the first sight, she disliked him. But 
this was only natural, as he had usurped Guy’s 
place, usurped it in everything, for Guy 
was with tile Floyds, while this man sat in 
the Lindenwold pew. That was certainly 
enough to prejudice her against him. Aside 
from this, there was something in the appear¬ 
ance of the man, something in the way in 


which his sharp, keen eyes swept over her 
face, that disturbed and displeased her. 

He did stare at her unmercifully through 
the long sermon, that is certain. Even Susy 
Dunn, sitting in the next pew, noticed it, and 
bent towards her, during the last prayer, 
whispering: 

“Another admirer for you, Nannie 1 Don’t 
you see how smitten Mr. Ingham is already? 
To my certain knowledge, he has only looked 
at the minister twice since coming in, he has 
been so taken up with you. You needn’t 
lose Lindenwold unless you choose, after all! 
To he sure he isn’t smart and handsome, like 
Guy, but then he is very rich, you know.” 

No, it was not a handsome face. There 
was too much coarseness and swarthiness 
about it for that, and his long limbs were 
joined together too loosely to give him an air 
of ease and grace, such as distinguished Guy. 
But you Would never have recognized the 
vagabond, the dirty and ragged Richard Ing¬ 
ham of a month before, in the Richard Ingham 
of to-day, who sat there in Lindenwold pew, 
in snowy linen, and the glossiest of broadcloth! 

The morning service was through at last. 
Nannie tried to hurry out, hoping to get a 
chance to exchange a word or two with Guy, 
but her father stood grimly at the head of the 
pew, and there was np escaping past him. He 
had done it on purpose, too, she knew by the 
hard, determined lines on his face. Not until 
Mr. Ingham approached, did he relax from 
the severity of his manner. Then he held 
out his baud with a smile. They had met 
before. 

“Iam glad to see you at church to-day, 
Mr. Ingham,” he said, “ and more than glad 
to welcome you to our neighborhood.” 

“And of course I am glad to be here, com¬ 
ing as I do,” returned the other, rather 
coarsely, though the remark was glossed with 
a smile that was meant to be very insinuating. 

Mr. Verne introduced him to his daughter, 
and he bent low over Nannie’s extended hand, 
though after a strangely awkward fashion. 
The girl herself received him with marked 
coldness, looking wearied and annoyed, as if 
anxious to get clear of his admiring eyes. She 
could not forget or forgive his taking tha 
place that rightfully belonged to Guy. She 
felt that a really noble-souled man would 
never have done it. 

“You are riding your high horse, just now, 
my fine lady,” this man thought, away down 
in the depths of his heart, observing her re- 
pellant manner. “ But it will-be strange if I 
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cannot find a way to tame you. Richard Ing¬ 
ham the vagabond was always fertile at 
expedients!” 

And it was as a vagabond that he had first 
seen and admired this girl, peering at her 
and Guy through the hawthorn hedge on a 
summer morning of which we know well. 
Even then had he realized the unusual beauty 
and grace of the fair young creature. Since 
coming into church, that morning, and meet¬ 
ing her there, he had found a new purpose, to 
woo and win her for himself! The master of 
Lindenwold could aspire to what the vagabond 
would never have dreamed of attaining! 

Mr. Yeme invited him home to dinner, 
saying that he “ must be lonely in his great 
house, with no one about but the servants. 
Besides, it would be the best chance in the 
world for them to become better ac¬ 
quainted.” 

Mr. Ingham eagerly accepted the invitation, 
and walked along beside Mr. Yeme and his 
daughter, striking with his cane at the nod¬ 
ding grasses and tossing spears of Jleur-de its, 
as he went; turning every now aud then to 
steal a sly glance at Nannie, as she sped 
along, silent and taciturn, at the other side of 
her father. 

Nannie felt vexed, for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, she had not found an 
opportunity to exchange a single word with 
Guy, as she had counted on doing, and now 
she might not see him for another week, as 
he never came to Prospect Cottage, since the 
change in his position. Mr. Yeme persistently 
frowned upon all attempts at intimacy be¬ 
tween the two, as Guy had felt satisfied be 
would. In the second place, Nannie was 
vexed to think the new masterof Lindenwold 
should have sought her out, of all persons. 
Guy would be sure to misunderstand the 
whole matter, and others would put their own 
construction upon it. 

Once fairly at home, and the girl vanished,, 
under some trifling pretext, leaving Mr. Ing¬ 
ham to the tender mercies of her father, and 
her Aunt Nabby Yeme. He made a long 
stay, nevertheless. 

“You foolish child,” scolded Aunt Nabby, 
after he had gone, “ you might at least have 
been civil to him. He is a new comer in the 
neighborhood, and we certainly owe him 
some little courtesy. He will be lonely enough, 
at the best” 

Nannie had not looked upon the matter in 
this light, and when he called in for a few 
inomeuts the next evening, to bring Aunt 


Nabby a few choice plants which she had ex¬ 
pressed a wish for the day before, she met 
him quite cordially, and even suffered him to 
draw her into a short conversation on 
indifferent topics. 

After that he came very often—indeed, 
nearly every day. People began to notice it, 
at last, and draw their own inferences, of 
course—such things are soon noised about, in 
a country neighborhood. Even Susy Dunn 
took occasion to whisper to Nannie one 
morning in church: 

“Now own up, Nannie, am I not a good 
prophet ? I told you that Mr. Ingham would 
soon be dead in love with you, but I did not 
imagine you would be so ready to give up 
Guy.” 

Nannie looked up, a little startled. She 
knew that Mr. Ingham admired her, but the 
idea of being anything more than a friend to 
him had never entered her head. She was 
really surprised to learn that such an idea as 
the one hinted at by Susy had become preva¬ 
lent, as her words implied that it had. But 
the minister gave out the opening hymn just 
then, and there was no time to correct it, 
even had she felt so disposed. 

She walked home a little thoughtfullv, 
when the morning service was through. Mr. 
Ingham had waited for her at the door, but 
she put Aunt Nabby between them, glad to 
think that she need not walk with him alone. 
She had never learned to like him, and was 
only tolerant of his company in deference to 
her fathers wishes, and now she would have 
been glad for any excuse to be well rid of 
him. 

On the way home, he and Aunt Nabby fell 
into a doctrinal discussion, dry and nonsensi¬ 
cal enough, for neither of them really knew 
much about what they were talking of. Nannie 
took advantage of this confab to drop a little 
behind them, and finally, coming to a cross¬ 
path, left them altogether, unbeknown to 
either, for they were just then in the height 
of the argument 

She walked along slowly, and very thought¬ 
fully, as I have said. She was thinking over 
Susy Dunn’s remarks, and wondering if she 
had Indeed given occasion for them, and still 
more if Guy had heard, or believed, having 
heard, the idle gossip that seemed to be in 
course of circulation. She had not seen him 
to hold any conversation with him for several 
weeks, now—hardly since the death of his 
stepfather. Mr. Verne and Aunt Nabby had 
been very faithful keepers to the girl, aud it 
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is a -wonder that the old maid had not missed 
her immediately, in this instance. 

While she was revolving these thoughts in 
her mind, who should come np behind her, 
rapid and panting, but Guy! He held out 
his hands, clasping both her own in a tender, 
lingering pressure. 

“I have caught you at last, little Nannie,” 
he said, speaking fast and eagerly. “ I was 
watching you as you came home, just now, 
and saw you turn into this path. That is why 
I hurried after you.” 

“I am so glad you have come, Guy!” she 
exclaimed, meeting his searching gaze frankly. 
“I have been wishing to see you. I have 
something in particular to say to you.” 

He turned upon hey suddenly. 

“ It is uot to tell me that all is over between 
us?” he cried, with a sudden -gesture of 
alarm. “That is not what you would sav, 
Nannie ?” 

His eyes dropped upon her face eagerly, yet 
half-fearfully. It was evident he h id indeed 
heard the same story that Susy Dunn had 
hinted at 

“ 1 did not think you really cared so much 
for w calth and position, Nannie,” he went on, 
before she could reply. “ I believed you loved 
me for myself alone, and that I should be just 
as dear to you without a penny, as though I 
were the richest man in all the county.” 

‘•Do not misunderstand me, Guy,” she 
said,'- with a pleading, deprecating glance. “ I 
have not ceased to love you, nor ever shall. 
That is just what I was wishing to see you 
about, the idle, silly rumors which I fear are 
being circulated.” 

“Then there is no truth in them?” very 
eagerly. 

“ You ought to know me better, Guy. I did 
not even suspect what people were sayin” 
until to-day.” " ' 

He drew her closer to him, his face eloquent. 

“How was I to know?” he asked. “I saw 
yon at church and other places with this 
Mr. Ingham who is now standing in my shoes. 
M\ poverty has made him a very rich man. 
Besides he is a great friend of your father’s. 
I knew there would be pressure on all sides. 
I was almost afraid you would yield to it at 
last.” 

No, Guy, I shall never love any one but 
you. Mr. Ingham is a coarse, vulgar man, the 
\ ery last person I should choose, under any 
circumstances. I am barely civil to him. I 
cannot forget that he is enjoying the wealth 
( that rightfully belongs to yourself alone.” 


“Nor should you, Nannie, considering the 
relations which we sustain to each other. But 
matters are not going on in this way forever. 
I mean to come into my own again, if it is not 
for years yet. n 

“Is there any hope? Has the will been 
found ?” she asked, with suppressed eagerness. 

Not yet. But we have not given up all 
hope. We do not say much about it, but 
Colonel Floyd and I have our suspicions. We' 
are only waiting for some sufficient clue be¬ 
fore we go at work in earnest.” 

“What do you suspect, Guy?” her eyes 
uplifted, and wide open with a sudden 
thought. 

He hesitated a moment, then bent over her, 
his lips close to her ear. 

“ We think the will was stolen by Richard 
Ingham,- he said, in a low, impressive whis¬ 
per. “ He is the only person who would 
benefit by its loss. It is not likely that my 
stepfather destroyed it. He would certainly 
have told of it, had he done so. Even sup¬ 
posing that-he did bum it, there is still the 
disappearance of the iron casket to be ac¬ 
counted for. All these matters have to be 
taken into consideration, you know.” 

“ But,” urged Nannie, suppressing her sur¬ 
prise, “ Mr. Ingham was away at the time of 
his brother’s death—in Texas, I have under¬ 
stood, and did not come on until nearly a 
month afterwards.” 

“There is the difficulty. But LawyerGreen, 
who is devoted to my cause, has suggested a 
solution of it. He thinks that Richard Ing¬ 
ham may have been prowling about the 
neighborhood. If we could but prove as much, 
the case would be a clear one, in my own 
mind. We have instituted secret inquiries, 
but to no purpose, as yet.” 

“ I hope you will succeed, Guy, O, I hope 
you will succeed 1” 

She said this with her hands clasped hard 
together. The paleness that crept suddenly 
over cheek and lip, told how much in earnest 
she was. Looking at her then, Guy felt more 
than he had ever done before, how much of 
her happiness in life, as well as his own, de¬ 
pended on that success. 

“Do not fret yourself, Nannie dear,” he 
said, kissing her tenderly ere he turned away. 
“ I shall do my best to trace out this iniqui¬ 
tous business, for your sake, as well as my 
own.” 

They lingered long over the farewell words. 
It seemed so hard for them to part, jnst then 1 
Guy had hardly gone, and Nannie had walked 
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on but a few rods further, when Richard Ing¬ 
ham suddenly made his appearance, striding 
rapidly down the path towards her, his lank, 
uncouth figure outlined against the shivering 
and scrubby evergreens that bordered the 
way. 

Nannie saw at once that he was feeling 
very much disturbed. His keen eyes were 
scintillant with flame, and his coarse, ill-made 
face seemed full of suppressed passion. 

“Why did you run away from us, Hiss 
Nannie?” he began, trying to speak playfully. 
“ Your aunt is quite worried about you, and 
has sent me in quest of you.” 

“ This path seemed so retired and pleasant, I 
could not resist the temptation to turn into 
it,” she replied, steadying her voice by a great 
effort. “ I did not think Aunt Nabby would 
miss me.” 

“ But there is another who would,” he said, 
drawing nearer to her, and speaking with 
suppressed vehemence. “ I cannot say tender 
words, or make soft speeches, like some, but I 
shall die if I have to keep my secret pressed 
back in my own heart much longer. You 
have guessed it, Nannie, you must have 
guessed it—that I love you!” 

He paused, standing before her silent and 
expectant', for that single moment ennobled, 
even, by the master passion that was sweep¬ 
ing over his soul. Tiien the girl shrunk from 
him, in something like terror. She had not 
expected this impetuosity. 

u You must not say these words to me, Hr. 
Ingham,” she at last found voice to utter. “ I 
cannot listen to them, I will not! I am be¬ 
trothed to another.” 

She had been almost afraid to confess the 
truth, but he seemed prepared for it. Not a 
muscle on his face changed, as he listened. 

u Child, you do not know your own mind, 
if you think you love the poor wretch who 
has just left you. But we will not waste words 
over him. I have some arguments yet to ad¬ 
vance that will probably be most potent with 
you. However, I can bide my time. We will 
go on to the house now.” 

He hurried her along, as if she had been 
some little child under his direction. Sur¬ 
prise had left her powerless to act for herself. 
She had never seen him like this before— 
never suspected that he really cared for her. 
It all seemed very strange. 

Aunt Nabby scolded her a little when they 
reached the house; but the worst was to 
come. Hr. Ingham was over at Prospect 
Cottage again the very next day, and re¬ 


mained closeted with Hr. Verne above one 
hour. "When he had gone, her father sent 
for her. She found him pacing the library 
floor, a dark frown upon his brow. 

She went in and took a seat quietly, feeling 
half afraid of him iu that mood. Presently 
he came and stood directly in front of her, his 
angry eyes on her face. 

“And so my lady daughter took it upon 
herself to refuse the most eligible suitor in 
the whole county?” he began, in a sneering 
tone. “ Truly, she is a very particular body. 
It is a pity we do not have lords, and dukes, 
and earls in this country!” 

“ If you are speaking of Hh Ingham, father,” 
she said, with considerable spirit, “I have 
abundant reason for refusing him. I do not 
love him—nay, my feelings are rather the 
reverse of that.” 

“Then what you call love, according to 
your creed, is the one thing necessary in 
marriage ?” he went on, in the same mocking 
tone. “ But thauk your lucky stars that you 
have a sensible man for a father! I have re¬ 
paired your folly of yesterday, and promised 
Richard Ingham that you shall be his wife ” 

She started suddenly to her feet, wringing 
her hands. 

“O father, you could not have done that!” 

“I have, though. He has but just gone 
from here. You are to marry him in three 
weeks from to-day. I tell you, Nannie, he 
had arguments in his favor that it would be 
hard to withstand. I will tell you one of them. 
I have'long been deeply involved. He has 
bought up all my liabilities. He owns the 
very roof over our heads, and might turn us 
from house and home to-morrow, if he saw 
fit!” 

“And so you have sold me to him, father?” 

This was all she said, but there was a world 
of bitterness and hopeless despair in her tone. 
She got up like one in a dream, and walked 
slowly past him to the door. He did not seek 
to detain her. There was something in her 
face that told him he had better not 

It was a dreadful blow, but she tried to 
bear up under it She looked on, listless and 
uninterested, and saw the preparations for 
her marriage begun. It seemed inevitable, 
after her father’s revelation, and there was 
no use in trying to escape it But she utterly 
refused to see or speak with Hr. Ingham. 

“ There would be time enough for that after 
the bill of exchange had been made out’* she 
said, drearily, in answer to Aunt Nabby’s 
remonstrance. 
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She longed to see Guy, and tell him how it 
had all come about, and at last her wish was 
gratified. She found him at the end of the 
garden walk one evening, watching for her. 

“I am glad you have come/’ he said, hur¬ 
riedly, grasping her cold hand. “ I have been 
waiting nearly all day, hoping to see you.” 

“You have hoard, Guy, heard what they 
are forcing me into?” she asked, helplessly. 

“ Yes, Nannie, my poor girl,” stroking her 
soft hair tenderly. “But do not despond. 
You shall never marry Richard Ingham! I 
think we are on a clue at last. That is what 
I have come here to tell you.” 

“Thank God!” she cried, catching her 
breath at the thought. 

“ 1 must tell you all in one word, and then 
be gone. You remember old Tom ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is still my faithful friend, and has acted 
the part of spy in Richard Ingham's house. 
He lias discovered papers that reveal the 
town where Ingham stopped while in Texas. 
They would also show that he was there 
under an assumed name, and even hint at 
something darker still. I shall start for 
Texas to-night, and. learn the truth of the 
matter. I have only waited to tell you this. 
All may yet be well with us* Nannie. God 
grant it!” 

ITo kissed her passionately and was gone, 
whiie she went back to the house with a 
lighter heart than she had carried for a long 
time. 

Days sped on, busy with bustle and prepa¬ 
ration, and the wedding morn dawned all too 
soon. With an agitated heart Nannie was 
being robed for the bridal. Guy had not yet 
returned, and she was filled with nameless 
fears and forebodings. However, she would 
not give up all hope. Guy knew' of the ap¬ 
pointed day, and he surely would not fail her 
at such a time. 

She delayed at her toilet until long after 
i guests had arrived. * When there was no 
further excuse for lingering, and repeated 
messages had been sent up to her, she went 


down, pale and quiet, meeting Richard Ingham 
In the hall. She took his pro He red arm with 
an involuntary’ shudder. He led her through 
the long parlor, until they paused before the 
priest. 

Just at that moment there was a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, and Guy Lindeiiwold, Lawyer 
Green aud Colonel Floyd rode up before the 
door, and hastily dismounted. They sprang 
up the steps at a single bouud, and stood in 
the open doorway. 

“Tour pardon for this interruption, 
friends!” Colonel Floyd cried, in a clear, 
ringing voice; “ but I must have a moment’s 
converse with Richard Ingham and Hr. 
Verne.” 

The would-be bridegroom turned suddenly 
pale, but went out without a word of remon¬ 
strance, followed by Mr. Verne, who showed 
the new-comers to his study. Then Guy 
faced Richard Ingham sternly. 

“ Your course is run, wretch that you are P* 
he cried, in a low, intense voice. “But I 
have no wish to work you ill, though I might 
suffer the law to take its course, were I so 
disposed. I know your assumed name—I 
have been to Texas and learned the secret of 
your past But I will make a compromise 
with you. Give me up the stolen will, and 
leave this place to-night, and my lips shall be 
sealed, vagabond, forger, fugitive from justice 
though you are!” 

“ You shall have it, only spare me!” plead 
the unhappy man. “The casket is in ray 
desk at Lindenwold. I could not open it, and 
the will is not destroyed.” 

It was Tom’s foresight that had saved 4, by 
substituting another key for the right one. 
The casket had been stolen on the night; 
when the housekeeper had watched with the 
sick man. The guilty wretch had probably 
used chloroform to effect his purpose. 

However, the right was at last triumphant, 
and there was really a wedding at Prospect 
Cottage, though the bridegroom was not 
Richard Ingham, but Guy, the true heir Of 
Lindenwold! 
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THE LADY OF LINDENWOLD. 

A. STORY IN’ FOUR PARTS. 

BY MBS. K. B. EDSOX. 

PART IH. 


CHAPTER Tin. 

It was a plain, poorly-furnished chamber in 
which Amy Clair sat at her sewing, casting 
ever anti anon hasty and anxious glances at a 
thin, delicate face, lying wearily against the 
back of her ehmtz-covered easy chair. 
Presently the brown eyes opened suddenly 
and detected the look 

“Amy, darling, you are worrying yourself 
too much about me. Why do you, when 
Doctor Gray says I am so much more com¬ 
fortable. And my congh is really a great deal 
better," smiling a wan sort of smile, that was 
meant to be very hopeful, but which sent a 
shiver of terrible apprehension over her 
sister. 

“O Alice! when I see you fading away so 
like a beautiful flower, my heart is wild with 
pain. Perhaps if we had never left dear old 
Lancaster you might have been strong and 
bright, instead of looking so like a pale 
Christmas rose. I wish sometimes that we 
had stayed there. O Alice! I long so for a 
sight of those graves under the daisies—” 

“Amy, Amy, hush, dear. They are not there. 
They are just as near us now and here. In¬ 
deed. I sometimes fancy they are very near me. 
And at such times I feel so happy, and so con¬ 
tent to bear all this pain and weariness, be¬ 
cause I know it is, somehow, best, and that it 
is only for a little time.” 

“ O Alice! How can yon talk so calmly! I 
cannot bear it! You mast get well! How 
could I live in this strange land, alone and 
friendless.” 

“No, not alone, Amy; we are never th'.t. 
There is always one true friend—very tender 
and very pitiful. And then, dear, you forget 
kind Mrs. Vanstone, who has helped and be¬ 
friended us so much since that terrible night 
when we came near perishing in the flames. 
And then, Mr. Russel, Amy; could one give 
stronger proofs of friendship than he did, 
though we were comparative strangers?” 

There was a bright blush now on the pure 
cheek of Amy, and a tender sweetness hovered 
around the grieved mouth. 

“I thought he would be here to-day” 
Alice continued. 


“Perhaps he will, darling,” brightening 
visibly. “You know he is to bring Miss 
Livingston to see us sometime.” 

“Yes, I know,* was the rather rueful 
reply. “They say she is very cold and 
haughty.” 

“ Mr. Russel says she is the most elegant 
lady he ever saw,” Amy replied, with a little 
unconscious sigh. 

There was a low rap at the door, and the 
sisters started nervously, half expecting it to 
be the very persons they were speaking of, 
but were sensibly relieved when the broad, 
good-humored face of Timmy Bryne appeared 
instead, with a mysterious covered basket on. 
his arm, which he solemnly uncovered, and 
revealed a score of great golden pears, flanked 
by twice their number of amber and crimson 
apples as big as ones two fists, while on one 
side, half hidden in glossy green leaves, were 
long purple and white clusters of the most 
delicious grapes you ever saw. Amy uttered 
a little cry of admiration, and Alice's pale 
lips quivered and her great brown eyes filled 
with tears. 

“O Timmy P they both said, in a breath, 
“why did you go and bring all these nice 
things here? You ought not to do so, Tim¬ 
my. You are always bringing us something 
nice, and we can never do anything for you.” 

“ It’s pay enough, and more than such a a 
ugly fellow as I am deservin’, to get a smile 
from your sweet faces,” was the gallant reply; 
and Timmy protested stoutly that a friend of 
his had so much of such kind of stuff lying 
about, that it was an actual privilege to give 
it away. He did not mention that his/nend 
was a fruit dealer, or that he gave him five 
bright shilling pieces for the privilege! But 
they understood and appreciated his delicacy 
and generosity, and after he had gone, Alice 
said, with a feeling of self-reproach: 

“We never mentioned Timmy among our 
friends.” 

“And yet I doubt if we have one other so 
utterly devoted and unselfish. I never see 
the brave fellow hat I think how grand he 
looked as he went steadily down that ladder 
of flame, never shrinking a hair though the 
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cinders were searing his flesh and scorching 
the hair from his uncovered head. I could 
think of nothing but the pictures I have seen 
of the old martyrs, and, to my eyes, there 
will always be a sort of halo about his scarred 
face, for he saved your life, darling, and—” 

A well-known step oil the stairs sent the 
quick color to Amy’s face, and interrupted 
her speech. She knew it was Mr. Russel's 
step, and half suspected the clear, silvery 
tones, that mingled with his deeper one, were 
Hiss Livingston’s. She was correct in her 
impression, and the elegant lady, clad in rich 
and costly robes, with jewels on her fingers 
and at her throat, came gracefhlly and cor¬ 
dially into the Rumble chamber. 

She was social and courteous, but with a 
little air of condescension that made Amy 
glad when the call was over, and the last 
rustle of her silken robes had died away on 
the stairs. And beside, she could not help 
seeing how eagerly Paul Russel watched every 
movement of the graceful figure, and, though 
he evidently tried to appear as usual, his in¬ 
terest iu Alice's spiritual condition was plainly 
eclipsed by his interest in Mbs Livingston’s 
material one. 

“Amy, dear, I am afraid it is very wrong, 
but I think I don't like Miss Livingston very 
well.” 

Amy did not reply immediately, she was 
thinking; by-and-by she said abruptly: 

“Alice, where have I seen Miss Livingston ?” 

“She wa3 on the Bermuda with us, you 
know.” 

“ I don’t mean that. I was ill, you know, 
nearly the whole voyage. I do not remember 
noticing her once, and do not think I saw 
her. But somewhere I have seen that face. 
It seems a great while ago, as everything does 
that happened in those old happy days, be¬ 
fore we knew how long, and weary, and hard 
it was possible for them to be. It was in a 
crowd that I saw her, and I distinctly remem¬ 
ber that Harry was with me, and he has been 
dead near three yearn. I recollect, because 
he called her some sort of a queen—ah! I 
have it now! Alice, don't you remember 
*hen Harry and I went to the “ Royal ” to 
witness the debut of Mademoiselle Olivia? 
and how you were ill and could not go? Well, 
there is where I saw that face. I should 
know it among a thousand.” 

“ O Amy, you must be mistaken. It is not 
at all likely that Miss Livingston was ever an 
actress. There may be a strong resemblance 
—such tilings happen unaccountably some¬ 


times—but it is only a resemblance, be sure 
of that” 

“I tell you, Alice, I know! Now, that I 
have the clue, every tone and gesture comes 
back tome perfectly,and I know there are not 
two women in the world so entirely and 
utterly alike in look, tone, gesture and car¬ 
riage. But, Alice, O how white you are! I 
am so thoughtless; I might have known so 
much excitement would tire you. Lie here 
on the lounge—let me arrange the pillows. 
There, is that right, pet?” stooping down and 
kissing the white, thin lips. 

A faint smile flickered over the wasted 
face, as with an air of utter exhaustion she 
lay back among the pillows, whose snowy 
whiteness scarce rivalled the pure, shadowy 
face, pressed against them. 

When Miss Livingston stepped into her 
carriage she ordered the driver to make the 
tour of the principal streets, including Car¬ 
marthen street; adding, by way of excuse, 
that having seen the main characters in the 
drama, it would be in keeping to end by 
visiting its locale. Perhaps the fact that Mr. 
Vanstone’s office was in that immediate 
neighborhood had some slight influence in 
her decision. Certain it was, a visible ner¬ 
vousness possessed her as she neared that 
locality, which Mr. Russel attributed to her 
quick sympathy with suffering. But he did 
not note the deepening crimson in her cheek, 
or the softened light in her eyes, when, a 
moment after, she bowed, with one of her 
brightest smiles, as a thoughtful student face, 
with clear, truthful gray eyes, looked suddenly 
up from their writing atone of the little dingy 
windows. 

They rode leisurely through the broad 
streets, pausing occasionally to admire some 
fine view. Perhaps it would have been diffi¬ 
cult for Paul Russel to analyze the peculiar 
feelings with which Olive Livingston inspired 
him. That she attracted him powerfully he 
did not attempt to deny. Her presence over¬ 
powered and intoxicated him, and her 
voluptuous beauty held his senses in thrall. 
But the very intensity of the attraction tired 
and exhausted him. He did not realize it 
while the spell was on, but after he liad left 
her presence a sense of nerveless languor and 
a sort of restless dissatisfaction oppressed him. 
It was so different from the feeling of rest and 
strength, the earnest longing for greater 
purity and holiness of thought and life, that 
burned in Ids soul when he sat in that hum¬ 
ble chamber in Germain street, and, while he 
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taught, learned himself, of heaven from one 
who had already tasted of its joys. And then 
he loved the sweet face at the window, with 
its shifting lights and shades, its flushing and 
paling, its tenderness and its pain, drifting 
like ripples across the surface of some pure, 
woodland lake. He loved to watch the pretty, 
changeful face and busy fingers, that were 
always stitching, and think how much better 
and purer a man might be who had such a 
sweet face and true, earnest spirit always in 
his home. 

But some strange glamor was upon him 
while with Miss Livingston—a subtle some¬ 
thing which he could not, or at least did not, 
resist, drew him towards her. And that day, 
;is she sat beside him in her splendid carriage, 
her magnificent beauty enhanced by the 
richness and elegance of her attire, he forgot, 
while looking into her glowing face, all lofty 
thought, all noble work, all pure aspiration— 
forgot in short everything but the passionate, 
bewitching face of the woman beside him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Olive Livingston had had too much ex¬ 
perience with the world not to understand 
the symptoms which Mr. Russel exhibited. 
But while it gratified her vanity, it awoke no 
answering sentiment in her own bosom. The 
only love that was worth anything to her— 
the only eyes which she cared to have look 
their passion into hers—worshipped at 
another shrine. What was all her wealth, 
and position, and beauty worth, so long as 
this Mordeeai failed to bow down before it. 
And like another Hainan she began the con¬ 
struction of a gallows for the accomplishment 
of her desires. Quite unexpectedly she found 
a workman to her hand—one who had served 
a long apprenticeship with his master and 
was very ready at his work. It happened in 
this wise. 

One evening after she had sat at her window 
and watched, with burning eyes, the figures 
of a youth and maiden, sitting in an unmis¬ 
takably lover-like attitude under the little 
vine-covered porch of the Wallace cottage, 
she was measurably relieved, by the an¬ 
nouncement of Asa, that a man was at the 
door who wanted to speak with the mistress. 

u Bring him in here!” she said, sharply. 

“Into the drawing-room, miss?” 

“Certainly. What is there remarkable 
about that?” 


. “ Nothin’, as I know of, only the man!” 

“ What of him ?” 

“He’s rather a hard-looking chap. I 
shouldn’t want to meet him in an out of the 
way place. He look# 1 villain,’ whether he is 
or not.” 

“Iam not afraid of Satan himself, to-nighl! 
Bring him in.” 

Notwithstanding her assertion, a sudden 
shiver ran over her when the mail, who came 
in with a stealthy, cat-like tread, lifted a pair 
of bleared, blood-shot, deep-set gray eyes to 
her face with a curious, continued gaze. lie 
was a large, muscular man, though evidently 
worn by dissipation. He was coarsely dressed, 
and his unkempt hair of heavy iron gray 
fell low over his dark, lowering brow. Take 
him all in all he was not exactly the man for 
a lady’s boudoir, but he sat down, however, 
with an air of quiet assurance that annoyed 
Miss Livingston exceedingly, and she men¬ 
tally resolved to get rid of him as speedily as 
possible. 

“ What is your business with me, sir?” she 
demanded, haughtily, stepping back as he 
approached. 

“ I am in want of some money.” 

“A beggar!” she ejaculated, contemptuously. 

“Not exactly,ray proud lady. You are the 
owner of Linden wold ?” 

“I am, sir. Did you come here to ask that? 
Any countryman could have told you thus 
much.” 

“ Every countryman doesn't know quite as 
much about it as you and I,” he replied, with 
a leer. 

“ Did you come here to insult me ?” she 
cried, with flashing eyes. 

“ On the contrary, I came here to make a 
bargain with you.” 

“What, sir?” 

“A bargain, ma’am; which, if I mistake 
not, will be for your interest full as much as 
mine.” 

“ You are drunk!” she exclaimed, turning 
to the bell rope. He put out his hand—his 
black, grimmy hand—and actually laid it on 
her white, dainty shoulder. She faced sud¬ 
denly round, trembling with passion at the 
indignity. “ How dare you!” she demanded, 
her eyes flaming. 

“ By heavens! miss, you’d make your for¬ 
tune on the stage. If anything happens, you 
can try it, you know.” 

Her first thought was, “ this is some miser¬ 
able trick of Geoffry’s to extort more money 
from me,” and she smiled to herself to think 
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how little she eared for Geoffry’s secret. If 
she only succeeded in her plans—and she 
mould succeed if she perilled her soul in the 
attempt—she could defy Geoffry and his 
secret. 

“ Come, now,” said the man, “ don’t be so 
fiery. I did not come here to quarrel with 
you; on the contrary I am in want of a little 
money, and thought perhaps lhad something 
you would Jike to purchase.” 

41 You! Perhaps you would condescend to 
inform me,” she said, scornfully. 

u Certainly. Silence.” 

‘‘Silence! Are you insane? What can 
you know that will affect me, if you proclaim¬ 
ed it upon the house-tops ?” 

“I know who who is the heir of Linden- 
wold,” he said, coolly, looking at her from 
under his shaggy brows. 

She paled percep ibly, but still kept up a 
show of bravery. 

“ Really, your knowledge is not so very 
wonderful, since it is a commonly established 
fact.” 

“ It is not an established fact, but it is in 
my power to make it so. I hold in my pos¬ 
session certahi paper*, that once given to the 
true heir, would turn you from Lindenwold as 
much a beggar as 3. It rests with you to ac¬ 
cept my offer or reject it. I do not bear the 
man who really owns Lindenwold any good¬ 
will ; but money I must have, and if you are 
not willing to pay it, probably he is.” 

“You are mistaken” she said, with an 
effort to be calm; “ the mother and child never 
arrived here; they both perished on the 
passage, if indeed they ever left there at all, 
of which there is no proof.” 

“The mother died, but the child did not. 
He lived, is still living, and you know him.* 

“I do not! You think to extort money 
from me by threats. I tell you there is no 
proof that they ever left Liverpool” 

“Liverpool! Who said anything- about 
Liverpool? You are on the wrong tack alto¬ 
gether. Perhaps it would be worth your 
while to listen to what I have to propose.” 

Faint and giddy with a suspicion of the 
truth, Olive Livingston sank into a chair and 
motioned him to proceed. The man told his 
story in a low, bitter tone, watching his 
listener steadily with those keen, deep-set, 
gray eyes. But all he could see was the 
white pallor of her face, which was turned 
toward the window. She did not speak until 
he had concluded, then she said, without 
moving or turning her head: 


“Well!” 

“ What do you think of the story?” 

“ I am ready to pay for it.” 

“ You do not doubt it, then?” 

“No, I know it is so. I knew it before. I 
thought I held the only clue; it seems I am 
mistaken. How much will satisfy you?” 

“ It is a large property, I expect,” he said, 
with a disagreeable smile. 

“That is not the question. Name your 
price—or stop. You say you do not like this 
man ?” 

“I said that I hated his parents, and hated 
him because he was their child!” he said, in 
a tone of compressed passion. 

“ Well, if you could do something to injure 
him—I don’t mean bodily injury—it must not 
be that, mind!—but something to strike at 
his heart, to make him suffer as you have 
suffered.” 

His eyes fairly blazed with excitement and 
his hands clenched nervously at the table by 
which he sat Miss Livingston so far over¬ 
came her repugnance as to take a chair beside 
the table where her strange guest sat, for the 
purpose of forming this singular alliance. If 
I had as much faith in a personal devil as 
some people have, I should say, unhesitating¬ 
ly, that he came and completed the party! 

The next day Miss Livingston rode into 
the city to do some shopping, and made it in 
her way to call at her lawyer’s, Mr. Vanstone’s, 
and seemed quite surprised when Arthur St. 
Orme answered her summons. She could 
not have been more so, if she had not hap¬ 
pened to know that Mr. Yanstone had gone 
up to Fredericton for a week! 

It was quite astonishing how very perplex¬ 
ing and unintelligible she found her business 
affairs, and what an amount of explanations 
were necessary, even involving the necessity 
of St. Orme’s coming up to Lindenwold that 
evening. He hinted that perhaps Mr. Yan¬ 
stone would understand the matter better, 
but she was quite sure he would do equally 
as well. And so he promised, with perhaps a 
little secret feeling of pleasure at the prospect 
of a tete-a-tete with so beautiful and high-bred 
a lady as Miss Livingston. 

Then Miss Livingston drove to the Com¬ 
mercial and drew a hundred pounds, which 
she carelessly thrust in a heavy, crimson silk 
purse, and stepped into her carriage, and was 
driven leisurely up lhince William street. 
She looked pleased and satisfied, and a smile 
hovered, like a tender thought, about the full, 
crimson lips. It was an elegant carriage, and 
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the span of noble chestnuts did not disgrace 
it. Many an admiring eye was turned toward 
the carriage and its charming occupant. She 
knew it, and her darkening eye and height¬ 
ened color tohl that the love of admiration 
was one of the ruling passions of her life. 
Perhaps she was not displeased, when a crowd 
in Duke street caused them to pause an in¬ 
stant, to see the fine face of the young rector 
at her carriage window. In the midst of her 
cordial greetings, the door of a drinking-shop, 
but a few feet from her, opened, and a youflg 
man of some seven or eight-and-twenty 
emerged with an unsteady gait, and crossed 
the street directly in front of her horse's 
beads. If only something would startle them! 
The thought flashed through her brain, and 
for Uie moment Olive Livingston was in heart 
a fratricide. Something about the horses 
attracted the man's eye, and he glanced back. 
A look of surprise lighted his stolid face, and 
lifting his hat, he made a ludicrous bow and 
flourish towards the occupant of the carriage. 
Miss Liviugston tried to put on an indifferent 
manner, and to appear amused, but there was 
an angry red in her cheek, and a fire in her 
eye that she could not quite hide, and v, hi eh 
embarrassed both parties so much, that both 
felt relieved when the street was clear, and 
the interview thus necessarily terminated. 

“Am I to be disgraced and insulted in this 
manner, in the public streets, by him ?” she 
muttered, through her shut teeth. “Would 
it be much of a crime, I wonder, to rid the 
world of such a fellow?” She shuddered and 
draw her shawl closer about her—these 
autumn winds were getting really chilly. 

That evening Arthur St. Orme came out to 
Lit.denwold. Miss Livingston herself had 
appointed the hour, and it was so close upon 
office hours, that he had not time to run 
down to the cottage even for a moment, 
although he promised himself that he would 
hurry through the business, and step in a 
moment before he went back to the city. He 
wanted to look in Annie’s blue eyes, and per¬ 
haps, with a lover's freedom, hold her in his 
anus a moment, before he went back to the 
bustle, and confusion, and weariness of 
another day’s toil. He stopped at Mr. Yan¬ 
yone's a large portion of the time now, only 
coming home Saturdays, and once or twice 
for an evening in the course of the week. 

But his thought of seeing Annie that night 
was defeated, for never was business in such 
urgent need of attention as Miss Livingston’s, 
and never was client so agreeable and suave 


before. And long before Miss Livingston had 
released him, the lights in the cottage were 
out; but poor little Annie sat at her chamber 
window, watching the red glow which came 
through the crimson curtains of the Linden- 
wold library, with a heavier heart than five 
months before she had sat, that first night 
of her coming, and watched the steady tramp, 
tramp, of a pair of unconscious feet through 
the June dew. 

CHAPTER X. 

In the humble chamber in Germain street, 
there sat an unbidden guest And yet, stem 
and unrelenting, he waited in grim silence, 
While choking sobs and pleading prayers fell 
alike unheeded. The fair face among the 
pillows was little altered, save that a serener 
Smile parted the pale lips, and the great brown 
eyes mirrored more the celestial brightness of 
that heaven to which they were so near. 

“ O Alice, if you could only take me with 
you I You will see them all—father, and 
mother, and Harry—and I shall be toiling on 
here alone, all alone!” And the sweet voice 
died away in a sad, unutterable wail. 

“Amy, it is His will. You must not mur¬ 
mur at it, darling. Maybe, if I am permitted, 

1 shall come hack to comfort you. I have 
suffered so much that—perhaps it is selfish— 
but I am glad, save that it grieves you, to be 
released. You will not want for friends, 
dear—” 

A frowsy head rose suddenly from the win¬ 
dow-seat, and a choking voice exclaimed: 

“ If there is ever anything the likes of me 
can do to be of sarvice to such a sweet youqg 
creature—■” And then the voice quite broke 
down, and the frowsy head, with its broad, 
scarred face, went suddenly down on the 
window again. 

“God bless you, faithful, tender friend!” 
said the steady voice of the dying girl. “ Come 
here, Tinimv, I want to look in your honest 
face once more.” 

She took his big hand in her thin, white 
one, and carried it reverently to her lips. He 
made a deprecatory gesture, but she said: 

“They saved my life once, and they have 
served me often since. It is a poor return, 
but it is all I have to give; but my heart is in 
the act, simple as it is, and you will think of 
it sometimes, and of the little girl who gave 
it you with her dying breath?” 

“ O my sweet, darling young la£y, it’s a rich 
man I am with so priceless a gift, sure! Pd 
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gladly go through a thousand fires, if I could 
save your precious young life!”’ he said, with 
a wistful look on his tearful face. 

But no such sacrifice could be accepted, for 
while the grave, solemn words of prayer went 
up from the lips of the young rector, who sat 
by her bedside, with a smile still on her lips, 
and the seal of eternal peace on her stainless 
brow, the pure spirit of Alice Clair went 
noiselessly out with the waiting messenger, 
and only the beautiful clay remained. 

It was a small procession that followed the 
young English girl to her humble burial 
place—for Amy insisted on going as far as 
she could into the valley' of shadows with her 
dead. Miss Livingston came in to the fu¬ 
neral, and very considerately called and took 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone, and Arthur St. Orrne. 
Paul Russel went himself with Amy, who, 
poof child, chided herself for the faint glow 
of happiness that crept into her bleeding 
heart, as she leaned on his strong arm, and 
listened to his earnest words of faith and 
hope. And Paul Russel, forgetting for a time 
the blandishments and fuscinations of Olive 
Livingston, felt his heart glow with a tender, 
protecting fondness for the lonely little 
orphan, and thought it would be very sweet 
to comfort her always, in all her sorrows, and 
have her lean as confidingly upon him as she 
did then. And Timmy Bryne, who was just 
behind them, thought, as lie lifted bis'face for 
a moment from the damp folds of his red silk 
handkerchief, that the rector “desarved a 
good roasting in purgatory, that lie did, if he 
left that sweet English violet for the haughty 
lady of Linden wold!” For Timmy had very 
keen eyes, and saw what perhaps the parties 
themselves had never more thau half 
suspected. 

But while this was transpiring in the city, 
a strange thing happened to Lindenwold. 
The servants were all away, save Asa, and he 
might as well have been, for he was sound 
asleep in the stable loft. 

Annie Wallace, who had taken to watch¬ 
ing Lindenwold almost constantly of late, saw 
from her chamber window, a man go round 
the north wing and enter the house by the 
side entrance. At first thought, sbe sup¬ 
posed it to be Arthur. He had been there 
several times of late, and somehow she fancied 
that he seemed annoyed when she had spoken 
of it And so she called her pride to her aid, 
and grew cool and distant, and even went so 
far as to refuse to see him upon one or two 
occasions, when he had come out on purpose 


to see her. At first, Arthur had a dim sus¬ 
picion that it might be because of his visits at 
Lindenwold, and he would have explained to 
her, only she would not give him the chance; 
and beside, Miss Livingston had once or twice 
intimated that Annie was really getting quite 
partial to young Randolph, the son of a neigh¬ 
boring farmer; hut then, she added, “Annie 
was but a child yet, and probably didn’t know' 
her own mind;’’ adding, with one of her 
peculiar glances, that “probably hia interests 
were safe, as Annie would obey her mother, 
and everybody knew' her mother’s prefer¬ 
ences.” 

Arthur knew that John Randolph liad at 
one time been deeply in love with Annie, and 
the uncertainty of hi3 own success had given 
him more than one heartache. But that was 
a long time ago, and since the day when she 
had put her little hand in his, and declared 
that “she didn't care for John Randolph one 
bit,” admitting at the same time, with many 
a shy blush and smile, that she did care for 
somebody else, he had never doubted her 
until since Miss Livingston came. And so a 
coolness grew up between them, and Miss 
Livingston, looking on, smiled quietly to her¬ 
self, and thought how very soon she should 
be able to defy Geoffry, his claims and his 
secrets. 

The three months which she had asked, 
were, indeed, only a clever little ruse to gain 
time, which Geoffry, shrewd as he was, did 
not suspect. It was this thought that gave 
the exultant flash to her eyes, as, glancing 
from her carriage window on her return from 
the burial of Alice Clair, she saw him walking 
leisurely down the street. That same night 
Arthur St Onhe had resolved to see Annie 
and have a full explanation. He had tried to 
put the thought out of his mind, but his love 
was of too long a growth to be thus easily 
eradicated, and he had resolved to see Annie, 
and if she no longer cared for him, to leave 
the old home and all its tender associations, 
for some place—he hardly knew or cared 
where—where everything did not so continu¬ 
ally remind him of the happy past. Some¬ 
how, as he thought it over, all his troubles 
dated from the arrival of Miss Livingston. It 
was not, therefore, with any very joyful feel¬ 
ings that, half way to Lindenwold, he met 
Miss Livingston, who, looking out with a pale, 
excited face, informed him that afej\was com¬ 
ing to town expressly to see Vanstone, 
but that he would do equally os well; and 
bidding the driver turn the horse# 1 heads, she 
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opened the door, moving so that he might sit 
down beside her. 

Annie had been thinking a good deal about 
the man she had seen enter Lindeuwold that 
afternoon. She knew now that it was not 
Arthur, for she saw him when he came out, 
and he was taller and darker. It might have 
been a burglar, although a burglar would 
hardly come so boldly, she thought How¬ 
ever, she resolved to go up and inform Hiss 
Livingston of what she had seen. Nearly 
opposite Lindenwold House she met John 
Kandolph, and almost at the same moment. 
Hiss Livingston’s carriage came from towards 
town and turned up the drive. 

John had a light buggy, and, in a friendly 
manner, invited her to take a drive to town 
with him. 

w No, John,” she said, kindly, “not to-night 
I have got to go up to Lindenwold;” glancing 
in that direction just as St Orme was hand¬ 
ing Hiss Livingston from her carriage. A 
sudden change swept over her face, and the 
blue eyes flashed as royally as ever Miss 
Livingston’s did, as, with a strong effort she 
controlled herself sufficiently to say, in an 
indifferent tone: 

“ I think 1 itill go, John, after all. It will 
be just as well to go up to Lindenwold in the 
morning, and one might as well enjoy this 
fine autumn weather before the long, dreary 
winter shrieks over its forgotten grave.” She 


shuddered slightly, and drew her shawl closer 
about her, as John gathered up the reins and 
drove off! 

A shadow of disappointment settled over 
the face of St. Orme, which was not lightened 
by the meaning look that Hiss Livingston 
cast after them. 

“Did I not tell you?” she said, softly, lay¬ 
ing her hand lightly on his arm. 

He started as if some one had struck him, 
shaking off her arm with a slight shiver. 

“Pardon my rudeness,” he said, instantly, 
“lam hardly myself to-night. I believe I ara 
nervous.” And he tried to smile, but it was 
a pitiful abortion. 

Hiss Livingston saw it, and her white teeth 
set themselves savagely together, and a dark 
look flitted across her face. 

“ I will know to-night,” she said, mentally. 
“ even if I humble my pride in the dust If he 
still prefers tfiat little unsophisticated fool, 
with her pink and white baby-face, then there 
is but one alternative. And, after ail, it Is 
perhaps the safest way, for I hate Aim, and 
always did, and I will not be conquered and 
outwitted by him. I know he will not hesi¬ 
tate to use, for his own interest, what I verily 
believe Satan helped him to get And to 
think I was such a fool as to trust him, and 
leave that where he could get at it! Well, 
to-niglit—yes, this very hour, must decide my 
fate—and his!” 
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THE LADY OF UNDESTWOLD. 

A. STORY IN' FOUR PARTS. 


BY MBS. B. B. EDSOS. 

PART IT. 


CHAPTER XL 

Some three or four miles out from St John, 
on the Nerepis road, stood a deserted house, 
with a ghostly reputation. Now, notwith¬ 
standing the exceeding popularity of ghosts, 
and the intense interest that attaches to their 
history, I am going to assert my utter and 
entire disbelief in the whole fraternity, in¬ 
cluding the whole round of signs, and warn¬ 
ings, and mysterious lights, etc., that make 
up such a delightful novelty in this prosaic 
world. But this house was certainly a fixed 
fact. I saw it with my own eyes one lovely 
May morning, and I will admit this much, 
that it perfectly answered my ideal of what 
a real, bona-fide, haunted house should 
be. It was a square, three-story wooden 
house, with an unusual number of windows 
in' it, every individual pane of which was 
cracked or broken. And this was the mystery. 
Once, twice, thrice the house had been re¬ 
paired, and the windows newly-set, and each 
time, before the rising of another sun, every 
single pane was broken, from basement to 
attic. No sound of hammer or shivered glass 
was ever heard, but silently and surely the 
work was done. There was no trace of foot¬ 
steps about the yard, and the doors and 
windows all remained closely bolted. A 
certain awe attached to the place, and for a 
long time the house had been nntenanted. 
There was a forsaken look about the place 
that made me shudder, even in the bright 
sunshine, and, notwithstanding my skepticism, 
I wouldn’t have cared to take lodgings in it. 

It was neariy midnight of the evening in 
which our last chapter closed, when a covered 
carriage drove cautiously into the desolate 
yard, and a tall, heavy-limbed man alighted 
therefrom, bearing in his arms an unconscious 
burden. He thrust his hand through the 
side-light, and slipping the bolt, the door 
swung open with a dull creak. He entered 
quickly, ascended the long stairs, one pair 
after another, until he reached the third story. 
There he deposited his burden on a pile of 
straw in one comer of the room, and, taking 
a dark lantern from tis pocket, turned its 
rays full on the temple from which the blood 


had trickled down to the heavy black beard, 
and one arm hung limp and powerless at his 
side. But the man's breathing was regular 
and heavy—too heavy to be altogether natural. 
He took an old blanket from a chair and 
threw it over the man; then he went to a 
little closet and took out a pitcher of water, a 
loaf of bread, and some meat These he 
pi iced in the chair, and drew them up be¬ 
side the sleeping man. Then he cast a quick 
glance around the room, and a look of satis¬ 
faction lighted up the deep-set gray eyes. As 
he turned the light about the apartment, it 
revealed the fact that there was not a single 
window in it It was a curious, octagon¬ 
shaped room, nearly in the centre of the 
building, and had doubtless been originally 
used as a store-room, as an aperture above, 
now boarded over, showed there had once 
been a scuttle window there, which probably 
served the double purpose of sunning and 
airing the room. The man was evidently 
satisfied with liis scrutiny, and after taking 
one more look at his sleeping prisoner, passed 
out of the room and locked the door, and then 
slipped a heavy bar of iron across it 

It w?s a grave, troubled face, that, the 
morning following, pored absently over the 
law volumes in Mr. Vanstone’s office. Arthur 
St Orme was by no means a vain man, but 
he was not hardly obtuse enough to misun¬ 
derstand the nature of Miss Livingston’s 
sentiments towards himself The interview 
of the evening previous had been extremely 
embarrassing to him; first, from the circum¬ 
stance that the lady had lost a large sam of 
money, and papers, which, she said, with 
ill-concealed agitation, were of much greater 
value to her than money, during her absence 
in town that afternoon. The house had been 
entered, and the money abstracted from her 
private writing-desk in her own room. Of 
course she would not wish to implicate the 
Wallaces, but it was a little strange that no 
one but Annie knew of the secret spring that 
opened it She had once shown it to her as 
a matter of curiosity, the box having been 
brought with her from England. 

He could not forget the strange glitter in 
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her eyes when he warmly resented the im¬ 
putation cast upon Annie. Neither could he 
forget how she had gone even further, and 
boldly declared that John Randolph was on 
the point of leaving for the States, and very 
plainly intimated that Annie was to be his 
companion. He had no heart to combat her 
statements, for had he not seen her, a few 
moments before, drive away with him? He 
had covered his face with his hands and sank 
into a chair. And now came the most hu¬ 
miliating part of it He could not forget the 
white, jewelled, fingers that had fluttered 
caressingly over his hair—or the glowing, 
passionate face, with the soil fire in the 
languid eyes, into which he had looked, yet 
with eyes that saw not, because of his great 
pain. But he could not help feeling her warm 
breath on his cheek as with lips close to his 
ear she whispered softly: 

w Forget her, Arthur; she is not the only 
woman In the world.” 

“But she loved me!” he had answered, 
sadly. 

“But does not kouj,” was the passionate 
reply. “ O Arthur! do you not know—can 
you not see that—my God! Arthur St. Orme, 
are you utterly blind! must 1?—” 

But now a sudden perception of the truth 
dawned upon him, and he hastily interrupted 
her with: 

“ Yes, Miss Livingston, I am blind to the 
attractions of every other woman in the 
world, while Annie Wallace lives! I have 
loved her with ray whole heart and soul for 
more than fifteen years. There is no other 
woman in the world for me!” And seizing his 
hat, he rushed down the steps, and somehow, 
he hardly knew himself, reached home. 

There was hut one thing that lie remem¬ 
bered distinctly. As he came down the steps 
ef Lindenwold, he ran full against a tall, 
heavy-limbed man, who, with a muttered 
malediction, slouched stealthily away. 

He copied some law business in the course 
of the day, in a sort of mechanical way. There 
were only two things that roused him out of 
the mental paralysis that hung like an incubus 
upon him. Once he.saw Miss Livingston 
drive by with Paul Russel. The lady looked 
up, and smiled and bowed graciously, but he 
was vaguely conscious of a peculiar glitter in 
her eyes that he never saw there before. The 
other thing, and which moved him far more, 
was seeing Annie Wallace and John Randolph 
walking in the direction of North Wharf. 
“ Could it be possible,” he wondered, “ that 


Annie was going with Randolph?” and then 
he despised himself for the thought. It was 
doubtless a mere accident—her meeting with 
Randolph; and he resolved to watch closely, 
and when she returned, to go out and join 
her, even if Randolph was with her. * But 
though he watched all day, refusing to go 
down to his dinner, for fear he might lose 
her, and then, hoping against hope, did the 
same thing at supper time, yet she never 
came. 

In the early evening Mr. Yanstone came 
home from a three days’ absence at Frederic¬ 
ton, whither he had been on some important 
business. A gentleman from England, a dis¬ 
tant cousin of Mrs. Yanstone’s, accompanied 
him. The gentleman’s name was Wayne, 
and after the greetings were over in reply to 
a question of Mrs. Yanstone’s as to how he 
had ever thought he could leave England, he 
said: 

“Well, perhaps I had better confess. I 
came on rather a visionary errand. I once 
had a very dear little cousin, whom I loved, I 
am afraid, even better than a cousin. But 
she only saw * Cousin Paul ’ in me, and fool¬ 
ishly enough fell in love with, and married, a 
younger son of a high and wealthy famil y. 
He was a miserable fellow, and deserted her 
and her three year old boy, for the unholy wiles 
and blandishments of an accursed actress. 
She struggled on the best way she could for 
a year or two, and then sailed for some 
American port. I was absent on the conti¬ 
nent at the time, and for several years after. 
The husband has since died, but not till after 
he had married the actress, by whom he had 
two children. I know you will say it is a 
very foolish and romantic thing for a man of 
my years, but I doubt if romance ever quite 
dies out of the heart of ever so practical a 
man, and I was always a little visionary; and 
so, to cap the climax, I have set out on this 
quixotic expedition in search of my little Mary. 
1 have already been in New York and Boston, 
and spent weeks in examining hotel registers 
and passenger lists—as far as they had been 
preserved—of twenty-five years ago. Two 
weeks ago I came down to Halifax, and 
running by chance across your husband, we 
discovered a mutual surprise, etc., that we 
were, by marriage, fourth cousins!” 

“ I am just as glad to see you as though I 
had always known I had such a cousin, which, 
I am Sony to say, I did not.” 

There was a loud and hurried rap at the 
door, and almost immediately the voice of 
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William Wallace, asking excitedly, for Arthur 
St. Orme. 

A sudden presentiment that something had 
happened to Annie came over Arthur, start¬ 
ling him from the half-conscious reverie in 
which he had listened to the story of ilr. 
Wayne. He reached the door with two hasty 
strides, and met the pained, terrified face of 
Mr. Wallace. 

“Annie he gasped. 

“O my God I then you haven’t seen her!” 
he said, iu a tone of utter despair. 

“I saw her this morning,” Arthur faltered, 
■with a sinking heart. 

“ Where did you see her? speak quick!” 

“ I saw her pass this house with John 
Randolph, and though I watched till dark, she 
did not go back.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that. Randolph has 
gone to the States, went in the ‘Admiral ’ this 
morning. Annie came into town between 
seven and eight this morning. Miss Living¬ 
ston came over very early and wanted her to 
come in for some special errands for her; 
some sort of fancy stuff, that she daren’t trust 
Asa to get; and she had a terrible headache, 
she said, and indeed she did look wretchedly.” 

“ But I saw Miss Livingston in town this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know. Annie had only three 
places to go to, they were written down on a 
paper so she would make no mistake. We 
expected her back by ten; we waited till one, 
and then Miss Livingston rode in herself, and 
X could not wait, and so came too. We have 
searched for her all the afternoon, but cannot 
find the least trace of her, save one shop on 
Duke street where the clerk says she came 
about eight o’clock, and purchased some 
worsteds. Miss Livingston is feeling dread¬ 
fully about it, and blaming herself forsending 
her. She suggested that possibly you might 
know something about her,” he said, 
despairingly. 

Arthur reproached himself bitterly for the 
coldness which he had allowed to spring up 
between them, and thought, with a sudden 
fear, that perhaps it had troubled her as much 
as it had him, and maybe she had—poor child! 
he dare not finish the sentence, but he 
shuddered as he remembered the dark,, deep 
waters that skirted the wharves. 

“ You must go home with me, Arthur,” Mr. 
Wallace said, “ I dare not face her mother— 
coward that X am! unless I carry back her 
child.” 

“ Certainly, father, I shall go with you; and 


who knows but we may find our darling safe 
at home ?” 

But they did not. And one, and two, and 
three days slipped away, and still no tidings 
came of the missing girl. Miss Livingston 
was untiring in her efforts to discover her, 
although it was very evident that she believed 
she had gone away with Randolph; and, 
after a few days, it grew to be the generally 
received opinion, that what was at first re¬ 
garded as an abduction, was simply an elope¬ 
ment. How much of this belief took its 
coloring from Miss Livingston's opinion, X 
cannot say, but there were three persons who 
never believed it; perhaps their anguish would 
have been more bearable if they had. Her 
father and mother, and Arthur, mourned her 
as dead, or perhaps worse than dead. One 
thing seemed a little strange to Arthur. Miss 
Livingston made no further mention of the 
loss of her money and papers, and set about 
speedy measures for the disposal of her 
property, preparatory to a return to England. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Amy Clair stood folding up the last pair of 
pants, that completed the first bundle of work 
she had done since Alice hau died. The poor 
have little time for grief, and Amy's nerveless 
fingers had been compelled to take up the 
burden of toil, and stitch her tears and sighs 
into the senseless garments. But to-night 
she had completed her work, and after taking 
it home, was going out to Alice’s grave. Tim¬ 
my Bryne had brought her some chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and the quick tears came into her 
eyes as she remembered how she had km J 
them. It was rather late before she started; 
the days were short, too, but to-morrow would 
bring its work, and to-night was all the leisure 
she had. However, there was a young moon, 
and it, was but a trifle over a mile out, on the 
Xerepis road. After leaving her bundle at 
Breen & Son’s, she hurried out of the city. It 
was beginning to grow quite dusky when she 
came in sight of the cemetery. She almost 
wished she had asked Timmy to come with 
her; but she had somehow felt as if, this first 
time, she had rather be alone. 

It was quite dark when she arose from her 
knees, where, for awhile, she had been uncon¬ 
scious of everything save her own loneliness, 
and the dear senseless dust beneath the flesh 
mold. Her eyes were blinded with tears, and 
unconsciously she took quite another path 
from the one she had entered by. It came 
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out a little higher up the road, and led by an 
old, unused tomb, under the shadow of two 
gloomy hemlocks. She felt a trifle nervous as 
she approached it, and was hurrying by with 
quickened steps, when a faint groan, issuing 
directly from the tomb, sent the blood in icy 
waves to her heart. She tried to run, but her 
strength utterly forsook her, and she could 
only gaze in a sort of fixed horror on the 
door of the tomb. 

The first sight that met her eyes did not at 
all serve to reassure her. A face, ghostly in 
its pallor, with a white cloth bound about the 
temples, upon which, by the light of the 
moon, she could distinctly see stains of blood. 
O, if she could only fly, or cry out! 

“Do not be alarmed, lady,” said a faint, 
pained voice. “I am not a ghost, however 
much I may look like one, or how*ever circum¬ 
stances might warrant the belief I am in 
great pain though, and do not know how 
soon I may be a ghost, if I do not get relief.” 

Amy’s fear vanished on the instant. If any 
one was in pain or trouble it was recommen¬ 
dation enough to her; and so she came quietly 
and fearlessly up to the door of the tomb, and 
looked with pitying eyes into the dark, pallid 
face, with the heavy black beard matted with, 
blood. Then she touched the limp, nerveless 
arm. 

“You are wounded, and your arm is broken, 
I think; how did it happen?” 

“ It is a long story, and I—I believe I am 
faint.” And in his efiort to steady himself, he 
dislodged a loose stone, and fell prone at her 
feet. 

She raised his head to her lap, and tried to 
fan him with her hood which she had caught 
off. He opened his eyes with a faint groan. 

“I think my ankle is broken too,” he 
whispered. 

“ Then you can’t walk,” she said, despair¬ 
ingly. “ What am I to do with you? I never 
can go away and leave you here, for you 
would be sure to die, and I can think of no 
way to get you to the city.” 

“You are a tender-hearted little thing,” he 
said, softly. “Are you afraid to sit here while 
I tell you my story?” 

“Afraid? no. But if I could get you where 
you would be more comfortable first. You are 
in too much pain to talk.” 

“ What, are you willing to help me, without 
knowing anything more about me ?” 

“ I know you are suffering, that is enough. 
If you can lay back here, and try to be 
patient, I will go to the city as quick as I can, 


and I have a friend who I think will come 
out here, and take you wherever you Say.” 

“Alas, I have nowhere to go! Little girl, I 
have nowhere, in all the wide world, one 
single friend P 

Something in the plaintive tone, as well as 
in their kindred circumstances—only that she 
was better off—touched her heart. 

“I will be your friend, then,” she said, 
softly, folding the shawl for him to lie upon. 

“ See here, child, let me look in your face. 
Are you quite sure you are mortal, and notan 
angel ?” 

“ Quite sure,” she answered, brightly, 
smiling down into the wan face. “And now, 
if I am going to be your friend, you must do 
precisely as I tell jou. You must be very 
still for—well, maybe an hour. I will see 
■what I can do for you.” 

“Stop a moment, little one. I have an 
enemy-—one who should, by the ties of nature, 
be my friend. I think if she knew that I was 
alive, anfi in’St. John, that my life would not 
be worth the little it is.” 

“ I will try to take care of that; but you 
must tell me who it is.” 

“ Olive Livingston.” 

“ What!” sharply, stooping and grasping bis 
arm in her excitement. 

“ It is true, young lady, strange as it may 
seem to you. She has sworn never to ac¬ 
knowledge me, and because I have proofs that 
imperil her claims upon the Linden wold 
property, she has had me confined in an old 
house—a dreary, desolate place, uninhabited 
save by a man who does her diabolical work.” 

In liis excitement he tried to rise on his 
elbow, but fell back fainting. Amy waited a 
moment till he rallied; and forbidding him to 
speak again, started on a swift pace for the 
city. 

In less than an hour a light hack, with a 
bed inside, and Timmy Bryne's honest face 
outside, drew up alongside the ruined tomb 
under the hemlocks. 

“Any poor divil here with a broken bead, 
what wants a hack?” Bang out a cheery' 
voice. 

A faint groan was the only reply. 

“ 0 don’t go to takin’ on now! It’s worth 
havin’ half a dozen broken heads and arms to 
be nussed by such a swate young lady as 
come to me, and with tears in her purty 
eyes, said, ‘ Now, Timmy, if you love me, go out 
to the cemetery, and bring home to your own 
house, a poor divil of a ghost, which you will 
find there in a tomb,’ only she didn’t say it in 
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the same words, but it all amounted to the 
same thing. Well, she knew I loved her, and 
would go through purgatory hunting up 
ghosts, to save her; and- so you see, here I am, 
and if you want a ride in one of the most 
ilegant backs in the province, just jump 
aboard. Easy there, my jewel P he cried, as 
the poor fellow tried to steady himself on his 
feet. “ I always waits on my passengersand 
lifting him in his strong arms as he would an 
infant, he laid him carefully on the pillows 
which Amy had arranged, and before ten 
o'clock, he lay snugly tucked up in good 
Nanny Bryne’s best bed, his broken arm set 
and bandaged, his sprained ankle pulled in 
place, and the blood washed from his temple 
and beard, and his hair brushed softly away 
from the pallid face. 

The little lodging room in Germain street 
was closed, and the bundle of work still lay 
on the shelves at Breen & Son's untouched; 
and in the humble cottage of Nanny Bryne, a 
human soul lay, for days and days, in a 
balance which a feather’s weight might turn! 
Never had son or brother tenderer or more 
faithful care, than the poor fellow who “had 
not a friend in the world.” One day he 
opened his eyes to the sweet truth. He lay 
a moment looking about him; he took in the 
humble home, the quiet restfulness and 
homely comfort of the place, and the sweet 
face sitting contentedly by his bedside, and 
remembering all they had done for him, a 
sense of his own wickedness and unworthiness 
came up before him so vividly that he burst 
into a sudden and uncontrollable fit of weep¬ 
ing. You see, he was very weak, and O, so 
unused to kindness! 

Amy was terribly frightened, and thought, 
in his critical state, that it would prove fatal 
to his recovery. 

“ Please don’t,” she said, bending over him, 
her own eyes filling with ready sympathy. 
u You have been so ill, and it will make you 
worse, I am sure.” 

“ Do you care ?” 

“To be sure I care! Didn’t I say I would 
be your friend Y* 

A fresh burst of tears followed this reply, 
and then he said, in a weak, broken voice: 

“Let me cry, child; perhaps it will wash 
some of the stains from my souL I have not 
shed a tear before for twenty years P* 

And old Nanny said: 

“ Let the iad cry, it will ease his heart.” 

“Little girl,” he said, one day, when he 
was able to sit bolstered up in bed, “ I want 


to tell you about myself I have been want¬ 
ing to do it ever since that day when I wept 
some of the blackness and hardness out of my 
heart. But I have dreaded doing it, for fear 
you would scorn me and hate me, when you 
knew what a wicked, miserable fellow I was; 
and, O, it would kill me if you turned from 
me! Ill had had a sister like you, little one, 
I shouldn’t have been so bad; hut all the 
women I ever knew were so different from 
you! But I don’t say this in excuse for my 
sins; they are black enough, and enough of 
my own doing, God knows. I have been all 
my life a dissolute, reckless fellow.' I suppose 
I tried Olive, who was always terribly proud, 
and who, as I said before, hated me, and 
scorned all my attempt-* at reformation. Our 
father was the younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Livingston, and truth compels me to say that 
he was a more reckless and dissolute man 
than I have ever* been. He broke one 
woman’s heart, which, thank God I / have 
never done. By some chance Olive discov¬ 
ered—I think she accidentally came across it 
in a newspaper advertisement—that the 
Livingston property was without an heir. 
She was taken suddenly ill and died; that is, 
that was the report, and even 1 believed It 
for awhile. But by some strange chance I 
also came across one of this Yanstone’s ad¬ 
vertisements, and the whole secret of her 
sudden death flashed upon me in an instant. 
It was a well-planned ruse to deceive me, and 
and in that way effectually, as she supposed, 
rid herself of me. But fate, or I think now, 
Providence, ordained that her schemes should 
be frustrated; for I, by another strange 
chance, discovered that neither of us was the 
true heir, but that the true heir still lived, 
though in utter ignorance of the fact With 
this secret I went to Lindenwold, promising 
to keep it if she would share the property 
with me. You see how destitute I was of 
right principle, even then; but I deluded my¬ 
self with sophistries that it was as much mine 
as his. I see the right way now, and only 
wait for strength to set matters right But I 
have not told you how I came in the strait 
you found me. 

“One .afternoon, when I knew she was 
away, I went to Lindenwold and went over 
the whole house; at first, with no other motive 
than curiosity to see how she lived, and how 
many of the old Livingston relics still existed. 
I found nearly all the ancient furniture 
packed away in one room, covered with dust 
and cobwebs. But everywhere else the most 
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lavish luxuriance reigned. It angered me to 
think of the scanty pittance she had doled 
out to me, while she rioted in abundance. I 
do not seek to justify myself, but I said, then, 
I was only taking my own, when I took a 
fifty pound note from a little private box of 
hers, which I remembered at first sight, for it 
used to be our mother’s. I also took some 
papers, and among them an old letter bearing 
the superscription of Sir Frederic Livingston. 
That night my steps were dogged, and in a 
little alley leading off Water street, I was 
sprung upon by a large, powerful man, and 
dealt a blow on tbe temple, which must have 
rendered me senseless, assisted probably by 
some powerful drug which I think must have 
been administered to me in my unconscious¬ 
ness; for when I recovered, I found myself in 
a dark, close room, near the roof of a build¬ 
ing. I knew this from the faint light that 
came in through the cracks where the scuttle 
had been boarded up. The money and letter 
were gone, and in trying to move my arm, I 
discovered it to he broken. It was, I think, 
two days before any one came to me. Then 
a tall, heavy-limbed man, with stooping 
shoulders and iron-gray hair, and the wicked¬ 
est pair of eyes looking out from a black, 
lowering brow, came and brought me some 
food, and immediately left. I do not think 
he left the house, however, for I heard voices, 
and once I am very sure I heard the low, 
pitiful wail of a woman's voice. There was 
one chair in the apartment, by which I 
climbed to the scuttle. To my joy I found 
the board loose. I worked all one night with 
my hand in prying it up; the only instrument 
I had being an old but stout iron hook 
which I drew from tbe wall. At last I suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting my escape; how, I cannot 
tell myself. I know that I crawled out on 
the roof, and slid down to the eaves; but how 
I got from story to story I cannot tell, only 
that I remember holding to the windows 
which, strangely enough, were all broken, by 
my hands and feet. I slipped and fell just as 
I was putting my foot on the lower story 
window, and in that way dislocated my ankle; 
but I managed to drag myself to the cemetery, 
and took refuge in the old tomb where you 
found me. It was a wretched life, little one, 
that you saved—perhaps hardly worth saving 
—but if I can only live to see him, and right 
the wrong which has triumphed so long, I 
shall feel that it was not saved in vain.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Lindexwoi.d, with all its rare adorning 
and elegant furniture, was to be sold at 
auction. Miss Livingston bad declared her 
immediate return to England, as soon as the 
sale was concluded. Perhaps the Wallaces 
were not sorry. Since her darling's mysteri¬ 
ous disappearance, the old light had faded 
from Mary Wallace’s eyes, washed away by 
her bitter tears. Artburhad come home to 
stay, going back and forth to his business. 
But never since that night had he been to 
Lindenwold. He met Miss Livingston quite 
often, but she never saw him, that is, appar¬ 
ently, though there was sometimes a sudden 
flushing of her haughty cheek, and Paul 
Russel, who was generally her companion, 
found her replies a trifle at random. It was 
whispered about that the parish of St. James’s 
would lose their rector when Miss Livingston 
went to England. That he was very much 
infatuated with the fascinating beauty, was 
quite apparent; but some, among them Mrs. 
Tanstone, stoutly insisted that it was fasci¬ 
nation—nothing more. 

It was the day before the sale of Linden¬ 
wold, that Mr. Wayne returned to St John 
from an unsatisfactory tour through Canada, 
on his, as lie himself began to regard it, vis¬ 
ionary search for his lost cousin. He had 
never chanced to see Miss Livingston until 
that day,.when she passed out of the office 
just as he was coining in. He gave a sudden 
start, turned a little pale, and with staring 
eyes watched her till she had entered her 
carriage and disappeared round the corner. 
Then he drew a long breath, exclaiming: 

“‘Good heavens! Yanstone, do you have 
ghosts for clients? I went to that woman’s 
funeral, in England, ten months ago!” 

“That woman’s funeral! What are you 
talking about?” ejaculated the bewildered 
lawyer. 

“Mademoiselle Olivia, a star actress that 
played several seasons at the Royal, but who 
died very suddenly in the midst of her 
engagement.” 

“Nonsense, Wayne; you are wild. That 
lady was the Miss Livingston of whom you 
have heard us speak so often, but whom I 
believe you have never met before.” 

“ Never met before! I tel] you, Yanstone, 
I should know that woman among ten 
thousand. I shouldn’t be afraid to stake— 
but what is that?” suddenly pausing in his 
vehement speech, and pointing to a crowd 
which had gathered round two men who 
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seemed to be bearing some sort of a burden 
between them. 

Mr. Vaustone came to the window and 
looked out. 

“ It's Daley, one of the harbor pilots; and, 
bless me! the other one is St. Orme. What 
can they have that is attracting such a crowd ? 
I .shouldn't wonder if somebody had got 
drowned. 11 can't be that it’s Wallace’s girl 1” 
he exclaimed, seizing his hat and starting 
swiftly down the street, closely followed by- 
Wayne. 

“What is it?” he shouted, to a boy on the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

“Man drowned, sir, down.to Johnston’s 
Wharf.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Don't know, only it’s a Yankee.” 

Mr. Yanstone pushed his way through the 
rapidly accumulating crowd, and saw a large, 
heavy-limbed man, the water dripping from 
his iron-gray hair, and a look of terror in the 
staring, wide-open gray eyes. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked. 

“Well, I expect he'd been drinkin’. He’s 
been bangin’ round town for a month. No¬ 
body knew who he was, but he looked like 
one of Satan's own. I’ve seen him scores of 
times, but I always gave him a wide berth; 
there was a look in his eyes that I didn't like. 
But, poor fellow! he’s gone now. Goin’ to 
take him up to the station-house, sir.” And 
the crowd fell back, and the two men moved 
on with their strange burden. 

Mr. Vanstone and Arthur remained while 
the clothing was removed from the drowned 
man. There were a few scraps of paper of no 
importance, and an old wallet in his pocket, 
the latter containing quite a sum of money. 
Under all his clothing was discovered a small 
leather pouch, buckled about his waist with a 
strap. It was much worn, and thoroughly- 
saturated with water, and was found, upon 
opening, to contain a folded package of 
papers. The writing was much faded, and so 
wet as to be nearly illegible. 

“nere, Vanstone, you take the papers,” 
said Daley; “ maybe you can make something 
out of them when they are dry.” 

“ Isn’t that Allen ?” said Arthur, pointing 
to a few faint characters scrawled on the 
dingy red lining of the pocket-book. 

Mr. Yanstone took it to the light, and re¬ 
plied, promptly, “Mark Allen.” 

“Do you know him, sir?” said Daley. 

“I? No indeed; Never heard the name 
that I recollect. Did you, St. Orme ?” 


St- Orme stood looking thoughtfully at the 
pocket-book. 

“ Tes,” he said, with a sudden start, “ I hate 
heard the name. I remember it distinctly- as 
being in some way unpleasant. I think it 
must have been a great while ago—it must 
have been when I was very young.” 

“ Well, you can dry the papers—by the 
way, we might as well go up to the house, we 
can be of no further service here—and per¬ 
haps you can find something in them to aid 
your memory.” 

The papers were worn in the creases, and 
it was some time before Arthur succeeded in 
getting them dry enough to handle without 
falling to pieces. He sat before the fire, turn¬ 
ing them mechanically round, and wondering 
if, anywhere, there was anybody who would 
sorrow if they knew of the shrouded form in 
the station-house. He glanced down at the 
faded writing, growing slowly- more distinct, 
when a name caught and held his glance, 
“ St. Orme I” He read it over with dilating 
eyes. Suddenly he sprang up, tremblmg in 
every nerve. 

“Mr. Vanstone!” he cried, clutching the 
papers in iris nervous grasp, “what do you 
think this is? Who do you suppose I am? 
God knows 1 Am I awake or dreaming ?” 

“Sit down, Arthur, sit down,” said Mr. 
Vanstone, soothingly. “You are terribly 
excited, my dear boy. Try to tell me calmly 
what you mean ?” 

The cold sweat stood in great drops on his 
forehead, and he swayed to and fro like a 
drunken man. Mrs. Yanstone opened the 
door and looked in. 

“A man at the door wishes to see St. 
Orme.” 

“ He can't come now,” was the sharp reply 
of her husband. 

Mrs. Yanstone went away, but returned, 
saying, that the gentleman said he must see 
St. Orme. 

“ Who is he ?” said her husband, shortly. 

“I don't know, unless it is a ghost; he is 
white enough for one, and he carries his arm. 
in a sling.” 

“Do ghosts generally carry their arms in¬ 
slings?” Mr. Yanstone asked, recovering his 
usual good humor. 

“This one does. Come, Arthur.” And 
Arthur crushed the papers in his pocket, and 
suffered himself to be half led and half pushed 
to the door. 

He glanced hastily at the man, and said, 
rather impatiently: 
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“Well, sir?" 

“ I have a surprise for you—can you bear 
it?’’ At the same time leading him toward a 

close carriage, upon the bos of which sat 
Timmy Bryne, trying to look seriously indif¬ 
ferent, but his jolly face breaking out all over 
in the queerest of little quips and crinkles, 
which threatened every instant to run to¬ 
gether into one broad, expansive laugh. 

The carriage door was opened by the 
stranger, and the pleasant face of Amy Clair 
looked out. But looking beyond that, 
Arthur's quick eye caught sight of a slight, 
girlish figure, with blue eyes swimming in 
tears, and apple-blossomy cheeks grown sadly 
thin and blanched. 

“O Annie! my love! my darling!” And 
springing past Miss Clair with a bound, he 
caught the little figure in his arms, and 
almost smothered it with passionate kisses. 

His joyful cry brought Mrs. Vanstone to 
the door. The pretty brown eyes of Amy 
Clair, running over with happy tears, looked 
out at her. 

“ My dear Miss Clair!” she said, coming 
cordially forward; when, happening to glance 
past her, she saw Arthur, and lying on his 
shoulder was the fair face, grown suddenly 
rosy again, of pretty Annie Wallace. 

In a few moments the entire party were 
seated in Mrs. Vanstone’s pleasant parlor, 
and Amy Clair took on herself the office of 
spokeswoman. 

She began by introducing Mr. Geofiry 
Livingston, brother of Miss Livingston of 
Lindenwold. Then she gave a brief outline 
of his history, imprisonment and subsequent 
illness, ending by stating that when he had 
told her of hearing a woman’s voice in the 
deserted house, a sudden thought of Annie 
Wallace came into her mind. It haunted her 
night and day, and she resolved, as soon as he 
was able to ride, to go out there and see if 
any trace of another prisoner could be found. 
To-day they had been, and, after a tedious 
search had found Miss Wallace'in a dark, 
damp basement, where she had been confined 
nearly six weeks. For two days she had had 
no food, and was nearly dead with fright and 
despair. They had taken her to Mrs. Bryne’s, 
fed and clothed her—she having had. no 
change of clothing in all that time—and she, 
knowing that St. Orme was there, thought it 
better to come there first, before taking her 
home. 

«• “ 0 my poor little girl, my pretty pet 1” said 
St Orme, tenderly, drawing the blushing face 


to his bosom, regardless of every other pres- 

ence save hers. 

u But Miss Wallace ha3 not told us how 
she came there,” His. Vanstone said, 
presently. 

w It is very strange,” Annie replied, lifting 
her face from its willing imprisonment. u I 
came to town for Hiss Livingston. I went, 
as directed, for some worsteds. A tall, dark- 
browed man stood by the door as I entered. 
When I came out, he asked me if I knew 
Arthur St. Orme. Upon my replying in the 
affirmative, he said St. Orme had been taken 
violently ill, and Hr. Vanstone, seeing me go 
down street a little while before, had sent 
him after me. He had a close carriage a few 
blocks off, and I followed him to it, and he 
put me in, and that is all that I can remember 
distinctly, until I found myself incarcerated 
in that terrible prison-house. I have never 
seen a human lace since I went there, until 
to-day. Every night a plate of coarse lood 
was slipped through a sliding panel in the 
wall, but it was always done in the dark¬ 
ness.” 

“But who could have done it?” said His. 
Vanstone, in a puzzled voice. 

u Olive Livingston, or, at least, it was done 
by her orders,” replied the pale stranger, who 
had not spoken before. 

u Hiss Livingston ? Impossible! What 
could have been her object ?” 

“ Why, don’t you know ? I saw at a glance. 
She was in love with St. Orme herself, and 
took tliat very clever way of getting rid of a 
rival ” 

“There comes Miss Livingston now!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Vanstone, nervously, dreading 
some terrible scene. 

“And Russel is her cavalier, as usual,” 
laughed Vanstone. “Are you aware, Mr. 
Livingston, that your sister has captivated 
the rector?” 

Amy Clairs cheek suddenly blanched, and 
a look of voiceless agony brooded in the soft, 
brown eyes. 

“Not Paul RusselP cried ^ivingston, 
springing excitedly to his feet. 

“ Paul Russel!” said Hr. Wayne, almost as 
excitedly. 

“Certainly, my good friends. Why?” 

“Why?” gasped Livingston. “Good heav¬ 
ens! the man is her brother!” 

“ Her brother!” 

“Tes, her half-brother. I was going from 
here to find him.” 

It was a startled group that looked in each 
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Other’s faces. Amy Clair, pale as death, hid 
her head on Mrs. Vanstone's shoulder, while 
Paul 'VVayue, grasping Livingston’s arm, 
asked, hoarsely: 

“What was her name—his mother’s_do 

you know?” 

“Tes. It was Mary Wayne Russel, after¬ 
ward, Livingston.” 

“ Thank God 1 my little Mary’s boy.” And 
be sank into a chair, white and trembling 
with emotion, just as a servant ushered in 
Miss Livingston and Mr. Russel. 

The haughty smile on the beautiful face of 
Olive Livingston faded into a look of stony 
terror, as she encountered first the gaze of 
her brother, and then Miss Wallace. She 
knew at a glance that all he knew they did. 
But one secret was yet safe, she thought, 
exultingly. But her heart failed her when 
Arthur St. Orme came quietly' forward, say¬ 
ing, as he took a bundle of crumpled and 
faded papers from his pocket: 

“ Miss Livingston, I have some papere here 
that reveal a strange story. There was a 
man drowned today in the harbor. He -was 
a tall, dark man, with heavy, gray hair and 
stooping shoulders. His name—we found it 
in his pocket-book—was Mark Allen. Per¬ 
haps you know him. These papers were 
found concealed—” 

“I know. Don’t trouble yourself to tell 
me. I have known it for more than six 
months. “ Good folks,” turning her brilliant, 
flashing face full to the light, and dropping a 
sweeping, mocking courtesy, “ allow me to in¬ 
troduce to yournotice the heir of Lindenwold, 
Arthur St. Orme, son of Clarence Livingston, 
better known in a certain rural town in New 
England as Charles St. Orme. I meant to 
win, but death has stepped in and I am de¬ 
feated. I wish you joy of your good fortune, 
Cousin Arthur f’ 

“Bravo, Mademoiselle Olivia I” cried a 
voice. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” haughtily. 

“I mean that you never outdid that at 
your old post at the RoyaL You are a superb 
actress, Miss Livingston; I always said you 
were,” replied Wayne. 

She turned and walked toward the door 
with a queenly air. 

“Paul, have you, too, forsaken me?” she 
said, turning her alluring eyes upon the 
young rector, and speaking in a tone of ex¬ 
quisite tenderness. “Is not your love equal 
to the test ?” 

“ Olive,” cried Geoffry Livingston, springing 


to his feet, “ in mercy’s name, hear me! Paul 
Russel is your brother—your brother and 
mine 1” 

“It is false I” 

“Olive, as God hears me, it is true! He is 
the son of our father, John Livingston, by his 
true, pure-hearted wife, Man- Wayne Russel, 
whose heart our father broke by his infidelity- 
She died on the passage from England; but 
the boy lived, and was adopted and educated 
to the ministry by Mr. Derby of Fredericton.” 

“ Very well, I shall doubtless survive the 
shock. Good-afternoon, ladies and gentle¬ 
men. You are rid of me; you can congratu¬ 
late each other at your leisure.” 

“Stop, Olive; let me go with yon,” cried 
Geoffry. “ I will take care of you, and love 
you, if you will let me.” 

“I do not want your care; I will not have 
your love. I hate you—I always did, and 
always shall 1” 

And stepping into her carriage with the air 
of an empress, she was driven swiftly to Lin¬ 
denwold, from whence, taking only her cloth¬ 
ing and jewels, she went out that night for¬ 
ever, and silence and tender forgetfulness of 
her errors ciosed over her memory; and only 
once, in all the happy years that have fallen 
between, have they ever heard aught of her. 
Mr. Yanstone, being hi New Orieans on 
business, was induced, by a friend, to visit 
the theatre to see the new tragedienne that 
was setting the city wild with admiration at 
her marvellous acting. What was his sur¬ 
prise to behold in this beautiful queen of 
tragedy, this royaliy-superb woman, his old 
client, the Lady of Lindenwold 1 

Under the new regime, Lindenwold has 
regained ail its olden prestige, and more than 
its olden glory; especially in the proud and 
partial eyes of happy Mary Wallace. 

Arthur would not listen for a moment to 
Paul’s refusal to share the Lindenwold estate; 
and after he had installed his pretty Annie 
as chief lady (which was, by the way, his 
first official act after coming into possession), 
he could not rest content until Paul was as 
happy as* himself. You all know how kind- 
hearted and forgiving Amy Clair was, and so 
will not be at all surprised to learn that she 
forgave Paul his brief infatuation, when with 
all the impassioned eloquence that peculiarly 
distinguished the rector of St. Janies, he 
pleaded for her pure love to guide, inspire and 
bless all his future life. And so Lindenwold 
got another mistress. 

Geoffry also calls the old place home; but a 
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certain parish I know of proudly claims him 
as their beloved and idolized pastor. He is 
very gentle and tender with the erring, and, 
it is said, especially successful. With his 
strong and earnest and abounding love for 
God and liis fellow-man, he could not well be 
otherwise. Truly, he loveth most to.whom 
most is forgiven. 

One day, in folding up an old coat, Geofiry 
came across an old letter which had slipped 
between the outside and lining. To his sur¬ 
prise, he found it to be the letter he had 
taken from Olive’s desk. It proved to have 
been written by Charles St. Orme, or, more 


properly, Clarence Livingston, to his brother 
Sir Frederic, informing him of his illness, and 
commending his wife and little Arthur to his 
care. It had probably slipped accidentally 
beneath the cover of the lounge, and so had 
never met the eye of Sir Frederic. Its dis¬ 
covery explained much of the strange conduct 
of Olive, as well as the cause of his imprison¬ 
ment in the haunted house. But its mission 
for good or ill was ended now, for where such 
perfect peace and tender love reigned, evil 
and harm could never enter, and little more 
of blessing were possible on earth than de¬ 
scended and dwelt in Lindenwold. 
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THE LOSS OF THE 3IAKGABET AN2T. 

A TALE OF THE SEA COAST. 


BY BICHABD FATJLKKEB. 


A loveuzb winter morning never dawned 
upon the earth than the December morning of 
which my pen bears the record to this paper. 
It had rained in the night, and the trees were 
superb in their diamond radiance. Every 
branch, every little spray, was covered with 
gems that took the hues and brilliance of em¬ 
eralds and rubies. It was a sight rarely 
equalled. The sheen and glitter, as the sun 
came up, flashed almost too brightly upon 
the eye, and made one long for the quiet green 
which God has made so pleasant and beautiful. 

Out in the harbor, were anchored two 
schooners, bound westward; one laden with 
wood, and the other with stone. Every rope 
in these vessels was crusted with a covering 
as bright and shining as the trees on the shore 
—the covering which nature sometimes 
Bpreads before ns, as if to make us content with 
the soft and gentle character of her every-day 
garments. 

Each of these schooners had on board some 
half dozen men, who had been familiar, fbr 
years, with the rough and rock-bound aspect 
of our eastern coast in winter. They were 
acquaintances, friends, neighbors; and, in the 
clear, frosty air of such a morning, their voices 
rang out in merry, cheerful tones, like the 
ringing of Christmas bells which, on the com¬ 
ing morrow, were to sound joyfully from the 
steeples of half the towns upon the sea coast. 

Captain Anson Blanchard, the master of 
the stone-laden schooner, was in the full flow 
of talk with the other captain. He expressed 
his opinion that this fine weather would not 
last; one said he had serious objections to 
sailing, bat that Mr. Burns, the owner, was 
In great haste for him to sail at once, as the 
stone was especially needed for some public 
building. 

“ I think I should have serious objections, 
too” answered Captain Harbin, “ if my vessel 
was as old and rotten as that mean-looking 
hulk into which Borns has ventured such a 
dangerous cargo. By George I Blanchard, it 
is unsafe for yon to go to sea, in this change¬ 
ful, wintry weather, in that horrible old thing. 
You will go once too often in her, depend on 
It It is a shameful thing for Burns to risk 


six lives, as he is risking yours and your men's, 
when he knows that your schooner is, and 
long has been, unseaworthy.” 

Blanchard looked grave, bat replied: 

“ O, this is our last voyage in the Margaret 
Ann. Burns says he shall break her up when 
we get back.” 

u The sea will break her up fast enough, and 
my poor old shipmates’ bones will be bleach¬ 
ing at the bottom of the ocean, before Bums 
will give up his old craft I” muttered Captain 
Harkin, as he turned away very sadly. A 
presentiment of coming evil had crept into 
the heart of the kindly old sailor, which he 
could not dispel, even in the sunshine of that 
beautiful morning. 

Perhaps something of the same nature dis¬ 
turbed the mind of Captain Blanchard; forhe 
turned to the men who were clearing the 
ropes of the ice that enveloped them, and 
said: 

“ Boys, you hear Captain Harkin’s opinion 
of onr craft. Do you still wish to go?” 

Every man answered “ yes ” to the question, 
most of them with cheerful, courageous looks, 
and only one of them wore a deeply clouded 
aspect. Some shadow had fallen on the usual¬ 
ly bold and merry face of the Bailor; some¬ 
thing that seemed to give him pain to the very 
quick. He turned away, silently, but biting 
his lip nervously, until the blood came. 

It was yet quite early morning, and they 
were not to sail until noon. The crews of 
both vessels, therefore, were permitted to go 
home to breakfast- Kent Sawyer, tbe sad¬ 
faced sailor, outstripped bis companions, and 
thus eluded their eager questioning as to what 
blight had suddenly fallen upon one so pro¬ 
verbially light-hearted. 

He drew down his hat over the blue eyes 
and auburn masses of hair that made him the 
handsomest man among a thousand, if you 
added the charm of a noble figure and the 
easy carriage that distinguished him. 

For Kent Sawyer was no common or ill- 
bred youth. He belonged to one of the best 
families of the town where he was bom, had 
been educated at a famous military academy, 
and had mingled in aristocratic society, until 
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its vain shows and arbitrary requirements 
had disgusted and sickened him. Then, while 
smarting under some disappointment or 
slander—no one but himself knew which—he 
came to this quiet seacoast, and commenced 
the duties of a sailor under Captain Blanchard. 

Kent sometimes smiled in scorn as he im¬ 
agined what his former associates would say, 
Bhould they chance to meet him in the sailor’s 
blue jacket and trousers; and how their circle 
would ring with jests at his expense, for weeks 
afterward. 

But nothing of this sort was in his mind 
now. An hoar—only one short hour was 
his; and that hour would be sacred to Lucy 
Hamilton. Months before, Kent had met 
Lucy Hamilton at the entrance of a little 
wood at the extremity of the town. The poor 
girl was trying to hobble her way oat with a 
broken ankle, the fruit of a climb upon a tree 
after a cat that had seized upon a beautiful 
bird. The cat had relinquished her prey, but 
girl and bird had both fallen. A broken wing 
and Lucy’s hurt ankle were the rewards of 
her benevolent courage. Kent met her with 
the poor bird clasped closely. Her beauty 
and tears had taken his heart by storm; and 
he had actually taken her in his arms and 
carried her home. 

Such a pretty home it was too I So small— 
such a baby’s house, too, yet never fairy’s 
home was sweeter or purer. And there were 
some things that told of better fortunes in the 
past. There were books and music and a few 
exquisite little paintings, betokening taste and 
a love of art that did not belong to the inhab¬ 
itants of the seagirt town. Lucy and her 
mother comprised the whole of this tiny house¬ 
hold; and there were gathered all that their 
simple wants required. The small rooms were 
laden with rare plants and beautiful autumn 
flowers, and we,re like bowers of beauty and 
fragrance. Xo wonder Kent Sawyer clung 
to his new acquaintances, even after the broken 
ankle ceased to be an object of solicitude. 
They were of his kind; and he fairly luxuria¬ 
ted in their society. 

He had liked the rough, honest ways of the 
fishers and their wives; but here, at Mrs. 
Hamilton’s, there was a touch of old associa¬ 
tions that charmed him and carried him back 
to old days, giving him all their sweetness and 
withholding the bitterness with which it had 
been mingled. 


There was no superstition mingled with 
the feeling that sent Kent Sawyer to Mrs. 


Hamilton’s cottage—no foolish presentiment 
of coming evil that filled liis heart. What the 
captains had said, however, found in him a 
ready response. He knew the vessel was old 
—rotting In decay; and though Kent' was a 
Christian man, and did not choose to throw his 
life away, he thought it right to go, a9 he had 
given his word. But he felt assured that if 
he did go, he should never again, on earth, 
behold Lucy Hamilton. He could not bear 
to go without seeing her. He wanted to hear, 
from her lips, the sweet assurance that she 
loved him. And so he hurried to her home, 
to say the last words of a parting that might 
be eternal. 

“You are going away, Kent!” said Lucy, 
her hazel eyes filling with tears. 

“Our trip is to be very short, dear,” an¬ 
swered Kent, gravely, almost solemnly, Lucy 
thought. 

She looked out upon the sea. It was so 
calm and beautiful at that moment that she 
felt quite re-assured. 

“ Do you sail to-day ?” 

“ In an hour or less. You will never forget 
me, Lucy. If I never return—” 

“ Hush—you shall not say that,” said the 
girl, shivering and turning pale. 

“If I never return, nay, dearest, I must 
say it, do not grieve always for me. You must 
not live a sad and lonely life, because I am 
not with you.” 

She took both hi3 hands and looked up into 
his face. Her own wore a look of inexpressi¬ 
ble fear and anxiety. 

“ My love, I must leave you now. I have 
but three minutes to reach the vessel. Bear 
me on your heart. We shall meet again 
somewhere, and until then, farewell.” 

Something in his looks and tones had awak¬ 
ened a fearful foreboding in her heart, under 
which her tender nature gave way. Long 
after Kent had gone, her mother found her in 
a dead faint, from which she awoke to paw a 
dreary, sleepless night. The morning found 
her weak, exhausted and sensible to only two 
things, namely, that the weather had wholly 
changed from the beauty of the preceding 
day, and that Kent was sailing away, under 
the darkened clouds. 

Scarcely had Captain Blanchard welcomed 
his crew on board when the order was given 
for sailing. The sails were set, and they went 
out of the harbor at two o’clock, amidst the 
cheers of the assembled crowd upon the 
wharf. Before long, however, the wind had 
changed, and the night threatened to become 
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dark and stormy. The fishermen who still 
lingered around the wharf, were discussing 
how far the two vessels had gone on their 
way, and their probable course for the night 

“ They will put into Folly Cove to-night,” 
said one. “ Blanchard knows what to do as 
Well as any one. ’Tis a confounded shame, 
though, to risk such a man’s life for gain. 
Burns ought to be forced to go in her himself 
—that rotten hulk of a vessel.” 

“ You say right, shipmate,” answered a reg¬ 
ular “ old salt,” who stood near. “ Blanchard 
is worth as many of Burns as could stand from 
here to Rio Janeiro 1” 

A sadden spatter of rain stopped farther 
discussion. The clouds grew blacker and 
blacker. At the last moment of separating, 
oue man called out, “ Blanchard will be back 
again soon. He will never try to weather this. 
It is going to blow great guns.” 

And surely the tempest did arise in its 
wrath. The windows of heaven seemed 
opened, and every moment the clouds became 
blacker, until the whole sky, and earth, and 
sea blended into one undistinguishable mass 
of blackness, save for the one red light that 
streamed out from the lighthouse. 

Above the tempest, loud as it was, human 
voices were heard from the ocean, at intervals. 
Men had heard it long before, hut thought it 
only the deep wailing of the wind. Now it 
came like a human .cry of distress; and, when 
the wind lulled at intervals, the dull plunging 
and pitching sound of a vessel could be faintly 
distinguished. 

“ Quick, quick, for God’s sake,” uttered an 
authoritative voice. “Light fires along the 
beach. There are tar barrels under that old 
shed. Lively, men, lively 1” 

In ten minutes, the beach seemed ablaze 
with fires that sent out a red glow, far over 
the waves. The men grouped themselves 
around the fires*, listening eagerly for every 
sound. There was nothing to do but to wait. 
Somebody's sons, or husbands, or fathers were 
out there upon the stormy ocean, battling with 
it for their lives. Somewhere between the 
steady gleam from the lighthouse, and the 
more fitful glow from the tar barrels, there 
were human beings struggling with almost 
superhuman energy to reach the shore. The 
watchers on the beach, with eyes so trained to 
peer into the darkness, knew full well that the 
vessel, whatever it might be, was pitching, 
rolling, plunging amid those foam-crested 
waves, and that her crew coaid see the efforts 
they were making to light up her stormy way. 


“ There are two of them, Jake P* cried out 
a voice. “ Look steady now. Don’t you see 
they are close together and may run each 
other down. If they strike amidships, there 
will be scarcely a chance of either being saved. 
Hark! do you hear that crash ? That was the 
deathblow to one or both.” 

“Look a-here, boys I” said a voice that 
seemed to come up from the depths of the old 
man's stomach, “ look a-here. You tell what 
is to be, and how do you know? Is the Lord’s 
arm shortened, that it can’t save ? Well, if it 
aint, why can’t they all be saved to-night? 
’Tis a rough night, bat I’ve seeh rougher; 
ay, and lived to get ashore too.” 

“ Old Ben has told that story so many 
times,” said one of the younger men , u that he 
has come to believe it himself. But I don’t 
believe the world ever knew anything bigger 
in the way of a storm than this of to-night 
Good heavens 1 what was that ?” 

The man had felt something grasp his arm 
suddenly, and he saw a white shadow by his 
side. He shook like a leaf and turned away 
his head. 

“For God’s sake, friends, take away this 
ghost Why should it come to me ? O, go 
away I go away I” 

Two or three men near him had seen the 
phantom, and one of them had recognized it 
It was Lucy Hamilton, in her night clothes, 
and pale and white as a ghost She did not 
hear or heed the words spoken by the man, 
but staggered her way, blindly, down to the 
very edge of the beach where the watchfires 
burned moat fiercely, Down upon her kuees, 
amidst the tangled seaweed thrown up by the 
stormy waves, she peered out with her great 
lustrous eyes, into the vast expanse of ocean. 
Her long hair, wetted by the rain, shone and 
glittered in the light; while her small, white 
hands, uplifted as if in supplication, gleamed 
in the darkness like twin lilies. 

“God help the girl I” said a rough old sailor. 
“ If she’s lookin’ for her sweetheart to-night, 
she may gee him, but not alive. Who comes 
to this shore to-night, comes dead 

Lucy heard him, but she did not answer. 
He had spoken her own thought. 

“What vessel is that?” she asked, sharply. 

“ We think it is the Margaret Ann, Captain 
Blanchard’s craft, driven back by Btress of 
weather,” was the response. 

“ I thought so, I feared it,” said the girl, in 
a low voice. 

The man took off his heavy sea jacket, and 
laid it tenderly and respectfully over her, 
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•where she knelt. She did not move, nor thank 
him, hat he did not mind that. He took out 
a clean, folded check handkerchief from his 
pocket, and tied it above her streaming locks; 
bat she made no Bign that Bhe knew he was 
trying to warm her, and to still the shiver that 
ran through her veins. He went on with his 
benevolent task, until she was completely 
warm, keeping her close to the burning tar 
barrel, and paying her every little attention 
that her situation demanded. 

At last there was a sound heard that curdled 
the blood and made the heart ache. A sharp 
crackling sound, like the breaking of wood 
succeeded the deadly silence of the last half 
hour. 

“They have struck together!” . 

“ No, no, the Margaret Ann has broken in 
two, with the strain. The other is safe 
enough.” 

“O, if they can only get aboard the other 
vessel!” cried out a female voice—not Lucy’s, 
She was mute and still, like one overpowered 
by the very intensity of the pang that had 
come to her. 

“ Poor girl!” whispered a voice near her. 

“ Don’t pity me!” she said, absently, as if in 
a dream. “ Don’t pity me! He is not dead. 
He will surely come back to me. Did you 
know him, sir?” 

The sad, subdued sweetness of her tones 
went to the heart of her listener. 

“ Did I know him ?” he asked. u Yes , I did 
know him. He was the best friend I had, 
when I was so very ill in Havre. I should 
have died with fear, if not with disease. Kent 
Sawyer came to my bed, like a ministering 
angel, and saved my life. 0 God! grant that 
this night X may repay the gift Come now, 
this is no place for you, my dear young ladv. 
Let me see you home, and then, if there should 
be anything to tell, I will go up and tell you.” 

Lucy looked up with a feeble smile; but 
she shook her head, and said she would stay. 
“You know,” she said, “that Kent would 
expect it of me. I must be here to welcome 
him.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the face of her 
listener. 

“ So young and innocent,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ and to have such trouble as this!” 

On came the boiling waves, and on came 
the fragments of the vessel Once, something 
was washed upon the rocks, that the kind- 
hearted sailor did not want the girl to notice 
He rose and stood between it and her; for it 
was a dead man that came up from those 


dreadful waters. He would have given any¬ 
thing to go to it—to see if it was liis benefactor 
who lay there, and to do something to bring 
Mm to life. 

Others took away Lie ghastly sight, as 
quietly as possible—carrying it to an old shed 
near the beach. 

But what now wa3 that —riding safely upon 
the black waters, just where the red light 
quivered across them ? Every sailor on the 
shore gave a prolonged cry, as they discov¬ 
ered the welcome life-boat. 0, if she had in¬ 
deed rescued even one of those poor sailors, 
she had performed a glorious mission. Every 
one waited impatiently for her coming, as she 
rode gallantly on. 

Strangely enough, she was guided just 
opposite where Lucy and the sailor were sit¬ 
ting. The sailors crowded around to see what 
living or dead freight she had brought, and 
Lucy had quietly left her companion and 
followed their footsteps. 

One dripping and drenched form lay there, 
just as they had taken it from the boat—its 
long, fair hair draggled with sand and sea¬ 
weed; its blue eyes closed, and the shapely 
limbs stretched out motionless. He, too, was 
borne away; but Lucy Hamilton was by the 
side of the bearers. She seemed to know in¬ 
tuitively that it was Kent who lay there in 
the arms of the sailors, and she kept on her 
way. 

A bright light was in her mother’s cottage. 
Mrs. Hamilton had just awaked and had 
•missed her daughter. She dressed herself 
hastily and went to the door. The men were 
there already, and Lucy, wrapt in the sailor’s 
frieze jacket, had come also. 

They laid down their burden, but no hope 
was in their faces. Shocked, terrified, Lucy’s 
mother could do nothing. Lucy went about 
calmly, gathering blankets and cordials, and 
kindling up afresh the coals that had been 
raked upon the hearth. 

For two hours of that terrible night, Lucy, 
with the assistance of the sailors, had been 
trying to restore him to life, and were about 
giving him up, when a faint sigh quivered 
upon the lips. 

Then nature came and mercifully shut her 
eyes in a long fainting fit. She could do no 
more, even for Kent. 


A bright morning succeeded this terrible 
night. The ocean lay in its calm majesty— 
serene as if no storms had ever ruffled its sur¬ 
face. On a sofa, before the fire, Kent Sawyer 
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lay, wrapped in one of Mrs. Hamilton’s dress¬ 
ing-gowns; while Lney sat on a little stool 
beside him, bathing the deep cuts in his hand¬ 
some forehead, and her sailor friend was 
dressing anew the wounded arm which the 
fragments of the broken vessel had bruised 
and maimed. 

“Were our poor fellows all saved, Lucy?” 
he asked, in a low, weak voice. 

“ Not a soul but yourself, Kent” 

He turned his face away from her, but not 
until she had seen the shining tears, which he 
tried to hide, even from her. Hitherto, she 
had questioned him nothing of that dreadful 
night, and Kent had thanked her for her for¬ 
bearance. He could not think of it without 
a wild and bitter grief. He trembled when he 
thought of the time when, fully recovered 
from its effects, he would be forced to go and 
tell Mrs. Blanchard all he knew of her hus¬ 
band’s last night on earth—when he must see 
all those poor women who were now widows. 
He felt that it would be torture to them, to 
see him alive, and to feel that their only hope 
and stay were in the ocean depths. He had 
heard some one say, while he lay in a half 
torpid state that night, that four of the bodies 
had been brought to shore. He had lain, vex¬ 
ing his almost distracted brain, wondering 
which of them it was whose fate it was to lie 
beneath the waters, instead of under the earth. 
And he still wondered why these men, with 
Wives and children dependent on them for 
support, should have been taken, and he alone 
saved. The thought occupied him for a fort* 
night. It was a problem he could not have 
solved, had he speculated for a year. His 
doubts were put to flight, by a vision he had 
never hoped for. His chamber door opened 
one morning,and Captain Blanchard, pale and 
worn, with one arm in a sling, but with his 
old, kind look, entered. 

u Thank God!” was all Kent could say; 
but he said it heartily. 

Blanchard explained. It was not Captain 
Harkin’s vessel that they saw that night, but 
a strange one from another port. At the last 
moment, when death seemed inevitable, 
Blanchard had clung to a floating plank, from 
which he had been rescued, and taken on board 
the stranger. 

That vessel had outridden the gale, and had, 
at last, reached a port. A broken arm and a 
contusion upon the head had prevented the 
captain from telling his deliverers who he 
was; for a fever bad immediately set in, and 
for days he knew nothing. 


“ Bnt I am here again, Kent, and am so glad 
to see you, and yet so sorry for my poor 
boys—” 

w Well, well,” he continued, “ they have no 
more storms to meet; and, for myself, I s hall 
go to sea no more. I loved the crazy old craft 
that so nearly gave me my death; and I have 
enough, with prudence and economy, to live 
on. I will never let my wife suffer again 
what she has done the last fortnight; so I shall 
never sail in another vessel. As for Burns, 
our sufferings must not all be laid to his 
charge, though, it is true, the Margaret Ann 
was a poor old thing enough.” 

Kent is now married to Lucy Hamilton. 
The widow’s cottage has gradually expanded 
into a large, handsome building, and near it 
is a flourishing store, where Kent is propri¬ 
etor, and where his cheerful face and pi >asant 
manners bring him troops of friends and cus¬ 
tomers. And the captain sits there by the 
stove, on stormy nights, and relates to them 
the loss of the Margaret Ann. 
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